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Unfamiliar Paris. 





In these days of universal travel, to say of the fair capital 
of France that it is unfamiliar, is at best to speak in paradox. 
Thanks to Cook and Gaze, and the variously multiplied means 
of cheap and rapid journeying, the more or less artificial 
splendours of Paris are to-day, to large numbers of the British 
sightseers, better known than are the less brilliant, though 
mayhap more solid attractions of our native metropolis. But 
whilst this circumstance makes it seemingly absurd, it is none 
the less true in fact, to say of Paris that it is to the great 
majority not alone of mere tourists, but also of really travelled 
foreigners, in great part unfamiliar. In this they are the 
less singular, seeing that very much the same thing may be 
said of many resident Parisians. There is a world of unfami- 
liarity inclosed within the enceinte of the French capital, to 
whose acquaintance Cook’s circular tickets constitute no avail- 
able passport, and of which not even the most rapid glimpse is 
to be caught from the elevation of one of that enterprizing 
gentleman’s chars-d-banc. Nor, so far, has any enterprizing 
guide-compiler thought of mapping out for the more curious 
stranger the landmarks of this unknown region. Some compre- 
hension of its character is, however, to be gained by recalling for 
a moment the titles under which we recognize the familiar 
Paris of our every-day acquaintance—that great factor in a 
still greater whole. It is this familiar Paris which is the heaven 
to which “ good Americans” are said to go—a doubtful paradise 
for doubtful saintships. Under its various styles we are called 
upon to view it as the gay, the vain, the frivolous Paris ; 
the beautiful, the fascinating, the wicked Paris; the Paris of 
the modiste, the goddess and arbitress of the fashions ; the Paris 
of the Boulevards, of the cafés, and of the salons. We are 
not either altogether unacquainted with the Paris of the virtuoso 
and of the arts, or completely ignorant of the Paris of Bedles 
Lettres, though we are constrained to doubt the depth of 
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much of the ordinary British acquaintance with literary Paris. 
Lastly, we are familiar enough, in a casual and in a distant 
kind of way, with the sterner and less pleasant Paris of the 
barricades and of the Commune. Here, indeed, Cook comes 
in to give form to vague ideas, by affording his protégés, 
even to this hour, impressive glimpses of this phase of 
Paris life, in the shape of the ruined palaces of the Tuilieries 
and St. Cloud, as also of the Hotel de Ville, and other public 
buildings, which were erstwhile among the chief attractions 
of this earthly paradise of our American cousins. It is just this 
last consideration which is needed to enable the tourist to realize 
the fact, which otherwise he is likely enough not to perceive, that 
there is a serious Paris lying under that other of which we have 
just been speaking. In view of this double aspect of the French 
capital, she might, not unfittingly perhaps, be represented as 
the Goddess of Tragedy, displaying her sterner features to 
the gaze of the careless multitude through the more pleasant 
mask of Momus. It is not unprofitable, and, during a recent 
visit to France, the present writer found it not unpleasant, to 
view the divine fair under the raised mask. 

In an article written some short time back on “ France and 
Religion,” the Saturday Review said among other things: 
“In that most theologically careless of Continental countries, a 
Catholic reaction is going on, before which political passion 
grows pale.” And, further, “Conservatism has found, that, even 
in France, it cannot command the enthusiasm which it needs 
for its work, unless it can invoke some more ardent sentiment 
than the wish to keep what you have, and to add what you 
can to it. It is not long since both Legitimists and Bona- 
partists seemed to be using the Church for their own purposes. 
To-day it would be nearer the truth to say that it is the Church 
that is using the Legitimists and Bonapartists for her own 
purposes.” And through all the ordinary channels, the British 
reading public have been given to understand that “Clericalism,” 
as this Catholic reaction is styled, from being a more or less 
strictly social, was rapidly growing into an aggressive political 
force. Here, then, it occurred to the writer, was a matter as 
worthy in its way of observation and note, as are the galleries 
of the Louvre or the ruined palace of the Tuilieries. This 
reaction, considered as well in its social as in its political aspect, 
meant, if it meant anything, as he thought, that there was 
on the part of the Catholic Church in France an organized and 
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determined attempt to reconstruct in that country institutions 
which were years ago overturned in blood, and were now by 
most people in Great Britain believed to be hopelessly and 
irretrievably played out. 

It needs but a glance at any of the Paris papers just now to 
convince the visitor, that the leaders of various political parties 
themselves believe in the reality of this religious reaction, and to 
direct him, at the same time, in the course he should pursue in 
order to get within the circle of its work and influence. The 
Catholic clubs and societies are in turn lauded and attacked, as 
at once lending impulse to, and as constituting, the real body of 
the movement, which to Britons known as “clerical,” is by the 
movers themselves designed simply as Catholic. The writer 
was fortunate in having introduction to this circle, and was 
enabled personally to see and consider its working. It is his 
observations on this portion of unfamiliar Paris which he thinks 
it may be profitable, as well as interesting, to give to the British 
public, as some little of antidote against the continuous doses of 
misrepresentation, to which that long-suffering public is now 
on all sides, and through every conceivable channel, being 
treated. 

First, then, in regard to the social aspect of this movement. 
The Catholic Associations of Paris and of France are each and 
all of them, in their declared purpose, and in their actual 
working and direct results, combinations of laymen for the 
regeneration of Parisian and French society, on the basis of the 
Catholic faith. 

It is necessary in order to the right understanding of our 
subject, to revert for a moment to what was the condition of things 
Catholic in France some forty-five years ago, when Montalembert 
and Ozanam, and others of its Catholic youth, had for the 
first time since the Revolution taken heart of grace, and had 
resolved on raising again, boldly and in the face of the rest and 
of France, the banner of allegiance to the Catholic Faith. 
Ozanam, who was a few years later appointed to the Professor- 
ship of Foreign Literature at the Sorbonne, became the leading 
spirit of a band of young students, who resolved upen the 
open profession and defence of a _ long-discredited creed. 
Thenceforth the discussions held by the University students im 
the Conference des Bonnes Etudes, in the Latin Quarter of 
Paris, on questions connected with history, literature, amd 
philosophy, were all more or less made to turn on the then 
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burning question whether or not they militated to the accredi- 
tating or discrediting of the Christian system of society. For 
a considerable time Ozanam’s opponents, who were of the 
St. Simonian school of philosophy, rolled back the rising tide 
of orthodox aggressiveness by asking its youthful champions : 
“Where are your works? Your arguments,” they said, “drawn 
from the influence of the Christian principles in the past, 
may or may not be all weli enough; but it is a system which 
is now played out, and is incapable of inspiring new effort.” 
Thus driven into a corner, the young men took counsel of the 
publisher of a small Catholic periodical, and acting on his 
advice, eight of them formed themselves into an association 
for the visitation of the poor in their homes, under the title of 
“Conference of St. Vincent of Paul.” How far they thus 
succeeded in answering the objections of the St. Simonians 
does not here specially concern us. It is of interest, however, 
to note that in this occurrence we have one of the first germs 
of that great Catholic and lay reaction, which has at this hour 
to be counted as an important factor in the social and political 
life of a great nation. In the very year of its establishment, 
the ranks of the new association were strengthened by fresh 
accession, and, at the close of two years, its members num- 
bered over a hundred, and two Conferences were formed. 
Meantime, to the work of the visitation of the poor had been 
added that of visiting and attempting to catechize the youthful 
prisoners in the gaol of the Rue de Gres and in the prison of 
Madelonnettes. It would be beyond our purpose here farther to 
trace the course of the rapid development of these conferences. 
Suffice it to say, that at this hour branches of the original body 
exist in every.country in which the Catholic Church is acknow- 
ledged, and that in Paris and its faubourgs, with which alone we 
have here to do, the Society of St. Vincent of Paul counts over 
a hundred of them. 

The first members of the early conferences had been suc- 
cessful in raising for the more weak-minded and the more 
timid adherents of the Church a powerful and a needed 
breakwater against the pressure of that hostile public opinion, 
which had for long made open profession and practice of the 
Catholic faith impossible, except for the mentally strong; and 
the new organization naturally drew into its ranks all the 
more ardent and able of the proselytes whom the Church was 
on all sides rapidly gaining from the prevailing indifference 
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and unbelief. It is not surprising, therefore, that this associa- 
tion, notwithstanding the great care which its successive pre- 
sidents and council took to retain it in its early obscurity, 
soon attracted public attention; and that an embarrassed 
Government, refusing to believe in its merely charitable and 
social aims and character, decreed the suppression of the 
society. This measure was, however, quickly recalled, and the 
society now exists in a strength and activity never before 
equalled. 

It is of special interest and importance, as explaining the 
motive and action of the numerous Catholic clubs now scattered 
over the length and breadth of Paris, as indeed of all France, to 
observe how each and all of these were fruits of the same spirit 
of charity. The members of the Society have all along 
retained as one of their principal works the visitation of the poor 
at their homes ; but, in order to the sufficient carrying out of 
this work, they from the very first made it their business to add 
to the material aid they were enabled to give the farther “aid of 
good advice.” Their view of what was necessary to the amelio- 
ration of the condition of the poor naturally included the estab- 
lishment of libraries of religious and instructive books, and the 
lending, and, if need were, the reading of these books to the 
persons visited. Among the most natural works of this spirit, 
too, are those which sprang up for the purpose of supplying the 
poor with clothes, lodgings, work, and with banks in which they 
could deposit their rent and such other small savings as fell 
below the cognizance of the Goverment savings-banks. Of the 
like character are those other schemes for providing medical 
assistance and cooked meals to families other than the most 
immediate protégés of the Conferences, for visiting the prisons, 
hospitals, and almshouses, as also for attending the death-beds 
and funerals of the poor. A more difficult work, and one out- 
side its more ordinary labours, is undertaken by the members 
of another very admirable organization known as the Society 
of St. Francis Regis — namely, the rectification of mar- 
riages. One of the chief evils among the French poor of large 
cities is that of concubinage, which has been not a little encou- 
raged by the very great trouble and expense of obtaining the 
papers required by the law. On this work labour, care, and 
money are largely expended, and for its proper discharge, in 
view of the intricate inter-relations of canon and civil law on this 
subject, considerable legal acumen and ability are often requisite. 
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Quite in sympathy with the charitable purposes of the Con- 
ferences is the further work of the créche. Unfamiliar Paris offers 
us, in the inside of one of these so-called “cribs,” situated in the 
Rue Malesherbes, perhaps as pleasant a sight as is to be found 
in the more familiar Paris of the guide-books. Situated in the 
centre of infants’ and children’s schools, convents, and old men’s 
homes, we come upon this handsome and well-appointed infants’ 
shelter. The créche is open every day, except Sundays and 
holidays, from 5.30 a.m. to 8 p.m., for children under three years, 
whose mothers work out of doors and are of good character. 
The children must have been vaccinated, must be in good health, 
and, if not weaned, must be visited by the mother at least twice 
in the day. The food for a child which is weaned must be left 
for it, and, if need be, is supplemented by the créche. Including 
the salaries of the superintendent, who lives in the house, and 
of the nurses, the expenses of a créche of about forty children 
amount to from 5d. to 7d. a day for each child, of which the 
mother pays only 2d. The rest is met by charity, in the shape 
of gifts in money or goods, legacies, foundations, collections, 
charity sermons, concerts, lotteries, gifts from the Société des 
Créches, and votes from the Government to the Society. This 
work has received many marks of approval at the hands of the 
State, and has deservedly earned one of the medals of the 
Philadelphia Exhibition. The management is in the hands of a 
lady directorate, there is inspection by lady patronesses and the 
public, and the house is daily visited by a medical man. 

The Salles d'Asile constitute a kindred work, in some sort 
analagous to our infant schools, in which children from two to 
seven years of age are cared for and instructed, and of these 
institutions Paris possesses many. Of orphanages, which are a 
favoured branch of charitable effort, it is needless to enlarge, 
as, mutatis mutandis, these institutions differ in little from similar 
ones among ourselves. 

The writer found himself particularly interested in two other 
works, which are more especially noteworthy in that they have 
suggested and led up to the formation of those other organiza- 
tions which excite the alarm of certain of the political parties 
—the patronage of scholars, that is, and of apprentices. As 
they themselves state, the Conferences early perceived the im- 
mense importance, as regards the future morals of France, of 
Christian instruction during the short period devoted to the 
education of the poor, and consequently exercised a particular 
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surveillance over the children sent to the schools of the Christian 
Brothers. Some Conferences, feeling that work at too tender 
years tends to deprive children of their early education, have a 
reserve fund to grant to those families who would otherwise have 
to send their children to work when only six years old. The 
patronage of apprentices, or of the children who have left school, 
is, in the eyes of this and kindred Societies, yet more valuable, 
and is pursued with great zeal and perseverance. In Paris alone, 
the Society of St. Vincent of Paul supports, at considerable cost, 
eight or nine of the larger patronages and several smaller ones. 

One of the largest and best appointed of them is situated 
in a retired street in the Vaugirard, and is denominated that of 
Nazareth. Indeed, all these patronages are so placed as to be 
most readily accessible by the classes which they are meant to 
benefit. The writer’s visit to this place was made after Church 
hours, on a Sunday afternoon, and his guide was a genial 
meinber of the medical profession, who occupies the position 
of President of a neighbouring Conference of the Society, and 
whose ardent zeal, tempered as it is by a large fund of good 
sense and good-natured donhomie, have marked him out amongst 
his fellows as peculiarly fitted for this kind of work. We found 
the major part of the lads hard at play in the gymnasium and 
recreation ground, and the writer could not help being carried 
away with the truly French vivacity and innocent abandon with 
which the youngsters went into their enjoyment. A pleasant 
feature in the affair was the evident sympathy which existed 
between the superintendent and his assistants and the lads. 
Still more pleasant was it to notice that some of the past 
apprentices, whose lot had drafted them into the army, and who 
now wore the French uniform, preferred spending their Sunday 
afternoon after this innocent fashion among old associates to 
the more doubtful amusements of ordinary barrack life. Con- 
tinuing our inspection of the Patronage, we visited in turn the 
pretty chapel attached to the house, which is served by a member 
of a religious community, a common hall, in which various indoor 
games are indulged in, and amateur theatricals and exhibitions, 
scholastic and otherwise, are from time to time given ; a library, 
and two musées, in which last are exhibited the prize-work 
which the apprentices have from time to time executed. Here, 
at all events, is an instance of Sunday amusements against the 
evident utility of which no one can frame an objection, This 
is perhaps as good a place as any for explaining that an annual 
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competition in various branches of industry is yearly held 
between all the apprentices in the different patronages, of which 
the Sorbonne are the patrons and the judges; and the prizes 
are awarded by the Sorbonne at a public séance, held for the 
purpose of giving 4/at to the competition and to the system of 
which it forms part. In connection with this Patronage of 
Nazareth are a lodging-house for such past apprentices as prefer 
these apartments to the ordinary conciergeries, and a public 
soup-kitchen. In this, as in most of the patronages, the appren- 
tices do not reside, though in some the plan of residence is 
adopted. The greater cost of this latter plan, and the dread 
of inferiority of masters consequent upon this method of 
teaching, operate very much, of course, to the restraining of 
the increase of residential patronages. The method more 
generally adopted is to take the boy when he leaves school 
and apprentice him to a master (preferably to a practical 
Catholic), on condition of a sufficient daily repose and the 
weekly rest of Sunday, reserving to the Conference the right 
to see that the agreement is kept, to provide for the boy civil 
and religious instruction and proper relaxation in the hours of 
rest, and also to maintain over him at his home a requisite 
amount of surveillance. In the larger of these patronages 
several hundreds of boys are cared for in this way. 

“The patronage of children in the manufactories,” to which 
the charitable movement early turned attention, is but the logical 
completion of a system of religious and social care which was 
gradually developed so as to embrace the youth of the working 
classes. Of this work the principal modus operandi is to 
assemble the children at stated times in the week in their 
ateliers, or workshops, and to teach them to read, and instruct 
them in the catechism. To the well-behaved, tickets, convertible 
into clothes, are given. In addition to these instructions, the 
children are catechized at church by an ecclesiastic. 

We have now been led gradually up to the organization 
which has attracted most attention in the casual and political 
observer—the Patronages or Reunions of Working Men, which 
exist as well in the Society of St. Vincent of Paul as in the 
other and kindred works of St. Francis Xavier and St. Joseph. 
This work was meant to complete the scheme of Patronage, 
and is looked upon as in a sort the keystone of that arch of 
the religious and social elevation of the working classes of which 
the home visitation of the poor is regarded as the foundation. 
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The writer’s visit to France was too early to enable him to be 
present at the annual reunion of the Catholic Circles, and too 
late for the annual Conference of the Working Men’s Clubs, 
which was to be held outside Paris. But the ordinary meeting- 
places of the individual city assemblies were to be seen, and in 
these the working men meet under the presidency of ecclesi- 
astics or of office-bearers of the works; and questions of 
religion, industry, history, morals, poetry, the sciences, and 
others, are successively treated by invited speakers. The 
members are kept together by varied and continuous exercises 
of religion; and connected with the places of meeting are, 
usually, reading and recreation rooms. At the annual reunions, 
the experiences of the different clubs, together with any 
suggested works, are submitted and canvassed. 

Such is a brief and necessarily imperfect outline of the 
special lay organizations which have been at the root, and are 
just now the heart of the Catholic and social reaction, of the 
effect of which on the political world so much is now heard. 

It is essential to the completeness of his relation, that the 
writer should record the result of his observations as to the 
personnel of these conferences and societies. The members, 
generally speaking, are of the better classes. The body of some 
of the conferences, it is true, is made up in great part, as 
indeed in whole, of working men, but even these are invariably 
presided over by an experienced member of the higher orders. 
In by far the major part of the conferences, the members are 
drawn indiscriminately from the professions, the well-to-do 
tradespeople, as also from the ranks of gentlemen of leisure 
and means. And asthe admission of new confréres rests with 
the older ones, the greatest care is taken to keep the society 
free of any but the most earnest and whole-hearted in the 
Catholic movement, and such as by their position and known 
character are likely to lend weight and effect to the works of 
the Society. At the same time, the most intimate relations exist 
between these lay organizations and the priesthood; and the 
Society is made much of by the Episcopacy. Indeed in this 
(following in the steps of his predecessors in the Papal See), 
His Holiness Pius the Ninth has set the example to his bishops. 
He has twice presided at meetings of the Roman Conferences, 
and he has marked the Society with special proofs of his favour. 

It will thus be seen that at Paris, as indeed is pretty much 
the case all over France, the Catholic lay reaction is one 
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spreading from above downwards. Begun, in the sense in 
which we are now treating it, by a few ardent students and 
litterateurs, and carefully fostered by the clergy, it gradually 
embraced the upper and well-to-do classes, and from these has 
been more or less rapidly insinuating itself into the working- 
class strata of French society, through the channels of Catholic 
and charitable effort just now mapped out. This circumstance 
affords ground for an important consideration in relation to the 
political aspect of the movement. 

It will be well in the first place, however, to see how all this 
work has reacted upon the ordinary life of the Church and 
of society. Some forty or fifty years ago the clergy had so 
little hold on the French people, more particularly in and 
around the large cities, that it was then considered to be a 
phenomenon of moral courage in a few young students, that 
they banded themselves together to appear in a public ceremony 
of the Church. The churches in the chief centres were then but 
sparsely attended, and almost entirely by women. The late 
editor of the Scotsman, speaking of even later years, was a 
fairly truthful, if cynical observer, when he remarked, “An 
appreciable portion of the women adhere to the Roman Catholic 
Church, though many even of these only as to its forms, whilst 
the mass of the men care for few of these things, and not a few 
care for them only as matters of railing and ridicule.” Not all 
this has been altered even at this day; but much of it has. 
The present writer spent great part of his mornings in visiting 
the churches—not those alone of familiar, but those also of 
unfamiliar Paris. Indeed, the churches which are most sought 
after by the tourist he found, as a rule, to be not by any means 
those most frequented by the people whose purpose it is to 
pray rather than stare. The Masses in the various churches 
follow quickly on each other, generally speaking, from a very 
early hour till about noon; and those which were celebrated 
between six and nine in the morning were usually the best 
attended. Between these hours there was kept up a constant 
incoming and outgoing of worshippers—greater indeed in some 
churches than in others, for in churches, as in other and more 
profane things, selection often goes by favour. This was the 
case on the week days as well as on the Sundays, on which, of 
course, the attendance at the Masses was specially large. Very 
numerous, too, were the congregations on one of the days in 
each week, which was recently set apart for the newly 
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re-established Devotion to the Sacred Heart. The majority 
of the worshippers are still, as at the time of Mr. Russel’s 
observations, women; but this majority is not now nearly so 
marked as it wasthen. The chairs, which in France supply the 
place of our pews, are the frequent supports of the masculine 
as well as of the feminine knee, and the railing and ridicule 
which the Scotch editor was possibly not unpleased to have 
to report of male France has now happily very largely given 
the fas to reverence and respect. 

To meet the newly awakened and growing religious fervour, 
the Church has been called upon to extend the area of her 
public devotions. The unfamiliar Paris of the Catholic reaction 
is full of spirit and life and action; and the piety of the faithful 
is finding unceasing expression in such special devotions as the 
Perpetual Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, which is main- 
tained by the different congregations in rotation; the nightly 
Adoration, which is the special privilege and care of particular 
clubs and associations, as of workmen who are employed during 
the day; the local and other pilgrimages, &c. Of course all 
these different devotions and works react upon each other, and 
upon those who are engaged in them, with the result, that the 
religious and social movement is every day enlarging the circle 
of its beneficial influenee. 

All this, of course, can be seen only in our unfamiliar Paris. 
Neither Cook nor any other ordinary tourist will be likely to 
stumble upon such evidences as these of a movement, which is 
nevertheless very real and very important, and is big with the 
future of France. He will more probably, having observed 
the open violation of the Sunday, and having, possibly, indulged 
in some of the little naughtinesses of the Champs Elysées and 
the Boulevards, return with the confident conclusion that Paris 
is largely frivolous, if not altogether depraved. His regret over 
what, in Scotch phrase, is known as Sabbath desecration, will 
not, however, be more real than is that of the men whose work 
we are considering. Forbidden by the Church and struck at by 
the State (though, by the way, the Exhibition works on the 
Champs de Mars are being pushed forward on Sundays as on 
other days), Sunday labour yet stubbornly holds its own or 
nearly so. Exhausted nature must have rest, but the workman 
of Communistic leanings prefers the unbridled freedom of the 
café and St. Monday to the more irksome observances of the 
House of Prayer and the Christian Sunday. There are, however, 
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signs of a movement in the right direction. Here and there 
the closed shutters of a shop bear the words: Fermé Dimaitches 
et Fétes—“ Shut on Sundays and Holidays.” This notification 
is met with about as frequently as are those of our own Early 
Closing Movement. It is specially curious to observe, that 
many shop-keepers who partially observe the Sunday, do so 
after a sort of Chinese rule of contrary. Thus, they display 
the attractions of their shops during church hours, and close 
the shutters on those attractions just as all the world “comes 
forth on pleasure bent.” The right observance of the Lord’s 
Day, so far as it now exists in Paris, is the result of the Catholic 
reaction; and the complete re-establishment of the Christian 
Sunday in the capital of France will be owing to the same 
cause. 

How wide is the circle of the social and religious influence of 
the Catholic societies and clubs, it is difficult clearly to set down 
in figures, either arithmetical or of speech; but even a brief 
visit to the unfamiliar Paris of our present inquiry will convince 
the visitor of its already great area—taking into account only 
those ordinary works which we have just now been considering. 
It is, however, not to be left out of sight in reckoning up 
the social value of the Catholic movement, that the societies 
or rather many of their individual members, as well as the 
members of the numerous religious orders of men and women 
with whom they are in the closest cooperation, are not un- 
frequently the hands by means of which is kept in motion the 
State machinery for the relief of the poor. This circumstance of 
course throws these men into still closer and more intimate 
relations of patronage to those classes of French society which 
it is their grand purpose to win to their mode of belief and 
practice. Outside, too, her public institutions for poor-relief, 
Paris possesses a great number of benevolent societies, and of 
works and houses, founded and maintained by private charity. 
Institutions of this kind there are for all ages and for all 
misfortunes; and over these the lay societies, of which the 
writer has been endeavouring to give an exact idea, exercise, 
along with the religious orders, a large surveillance. They 
have thus, as will be readily seen, come to be intimately 
acquainted and associated with the lower as well as the higher 
social life of Paris. 

It remains for us now to see how the social and religious 
reaction, which the Catholic societies and works already 
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described have been and are still labouring to bring about, has 
come to bear political fruits. Speaking to his guide to the 
Patronage of Nazareth, the writer said: “Your societies and 
your works are charged with being political in their ends ;” and 
the reply given was an emphatic disclaimer. And, undoubtedly, 
the rules of the institutions, and the repeated and continued 
directions and circulars of the Bureaux, point out and insist 
upon this severance of what is meant as a truly religious and 
social work from all approach to a political propagandism. 
Of course, it may be said, and is said, that the very issue of 
these circulars points to the imminence, if not to the existence, 
of such a propagandism. But the Bureaux are sufficiently alive 
to the great danger of extinction which their organization would 
run in a country where political passion runs so high, and have 
so far successfully resisted any aspirations or attempts of the 
unwise after what is foreign to the direct purpose of their 
societies. But when we come to consider the indirect bearing 
of these associations and works, we .cannot but observe that 
they have most powerfully contributed to the building up and 
strengthing of a great Catholic party in the State, which cannot 
be, and is not altogether coincident with any of the Conservative 
or Liberal-Conservative sections, but in a general sort of way 
comprehends and commands them all. It is in this sense that 
the writer’s observations have brought him to understand the 
declaration of the Saturday Review already quoted, that the 
Church is now using both Bonapartists and Legitimists for her 
own purposes. 

We in this country have from time to time heard a good 
deal of the Napoleonic tradition, of which the late M. Thiers was 
one of the most ardent supporters. We have not heard so much 
of that other tradition, which of late years has grown to great 
proportions in France, and of which the late President of the 
Republic was equally an earnest advocate—the tradition, that 
is, of the Latin and Christian civilization, of which the Pope is 
made the Head, and France the heart. This is a favourite 
theory even with many who would not be inclined to do or 
sacrifice much in order to its realization. A curious 
confirmation of the general diffusion of this traditional and 
hoped-for alliance between Rome and France, the writer found 
in the prints and photographs, containing a quaint emblematic 
design, which are continually to be met with in the shop 
windows, more particularly in the retired quarters of the city. 
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A still more curious indication of the same thing is to be seen 
in the latest of the paintings put up on the walls of the Cour of 
the Hétel des Invalides, where the same idea is embodied. 
This, as being a Government action, is specially unpalatable 
to those political parties which are opposed to the “clerical” 
programme. But with those Frenchmen, of whom the natural 
lay leaders are the chief movers in that Catholic social 
and religious reaction which we have just now been con- 
sidering, this tradition has all and more than the force 
which the Napoleonic tradition has with the Bonapartist 
party in the State. Its realization is by them, as by the 
clergy, placed in the very forefront of things to be zealously 
aspired after and laboriously attained. One need not be 
long within the enceinte of Paris without clearly perceiving 
how steadily the Catholic mind and heart preserves this bias. 
In the public and private writings and manifestoes, as well as 
in the private conversation of Catholics, this is unmistakeably 
apparent. In their hopes, and, so far as they can bring it about, 
in the actual fact, France must and shall be Catholic and great, 
but great decause Catholic. The people of Great Britain may 
or may not agree with this view; and, as a matter of fact, most 
of the people of this country—whose daily reading and ingrained 
religious prejudices lead astray their sympathies—do not agree 
with it. But undoubtedly it supplies the motive of the political 
attitude and action of the men who are known as “clericals.” In 
their eyes, the present disjointed condition of political France is 
the natural and necessary outcome of its religious and social 
unsoundness. To their thinking, too, the political state can be 
put right in one way, and in one way only—not, that is, by any 
necessarily ineffectual tinkering at the political machine itself, 
but by restoring the religious and moral soundness of the society 
to be governed. The road to this result is, they are convinced, 
through a complete and general Catholicizing of the country, 
or, as it has been expressed, through a new religious, moral, and 
social baptism of its people in the regenerating waters of the 
Catholic spirit. 

Hence, among other things, the recent and gigantic efforts 
put forth by them in the view of controlling and directing the 
instruction and education of the youth of France. The one 
great scheme of this order, with which, as situated in Paris, we 
have here to do, is the new Catholic University which has been 
set down in the Rue Vaugirard. The site chosen has been 
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selected not altogether, perhaps, without a French eye to effect. 
Thus, the building which has been appropriated for the purpose 
is the old Convent of the Carmes, in which, in the Revolution 
of 1793, a fearful massacre was perpetrated of many bishops 
and other French ecclesiastics then detained in confinement in 
this place. The conversion of the building to its present uses 
has been comparatively easily effected, and the number of 
students in the past session was a little over three hundred. 
It was expected that the new session just opened would see 
a large increase on that number. 

The writer has already said that the members of the Catholic 
societies emphatically repudiate the charge that their organiza- 
tions have anything in common with associations for political 
propagandism, and he has been unable to conceal his personal 
belief, from actual observations, that this repudiation is perfectly 
honest and well-founded. As, however, the medical friend 
already alluded to added when he was making his individual 
disclaimer—“ But, sir, outside these societies we are, of course, 
citizens and politicians.” And it is just here that the important 
consideration, to which the writer directed attention when re- 
viewing the various Works which these men have undertaken 
among the labouring classes, comes in with its true weight. 
The lessons of organized effort and work which have been 
learnt by these ardent social propagandists cannot be at once 
forgotten when they leave the meeting-places in which this 
propagandism is considered and matured. Accordingly, when 
their object comes to be to impress their views of what is right 
and proper, not now upon the socially unfortunate, but upon 
the politically backsliding, as they consider their opponents to 
be, these lessons come to be of good service. And what is 
still more important, perhaps, when viewed from the stand-point 
of their own or of the other political parties, that intimate 
acquaintance with the lower and working classes, and that 
powerful influence over large numbers of the ouvriers which 
have naturally been gained in the course of the social reaction, 
give the political propagandists a skill, as well as a weight and 
authority, which, otherwise, they could not possess. In this sense, 
then, but in this only, is it true to charge the Catholic societies 
and clubs with being hot-beds of political propagandism. Of 
course there are purely political associations and clubs having 
the support of many of the members of these other organizations 
of which we have been speaking, but they are usually part of 
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the machinery of the declared political parties—Legitimist, 
Orleanist, Imperialist, or it may be, of the Conservative 
Republic, and, in all cases, are totally distinct and apart from 
the purely social societies already considered. The member- 
ship of these latter societies is, in the writer’s knowledge, made 
up of persons of all political views, excepting undoubtedly those 
of the Ultra Red type. Accordingly a firmly united and 
coherent party in politics, which should be distinctively and 
fitly denominated “clerical,” is, as the writer conceives, an 
impossibility in France, pretty much as it is an impossibility in 
this country. Latterly, it is true, the electors have been here 
and there called upon to return to the Assembly candidates 
who lay their merits, and stake their chances of success, on their 
being simply, or at least firstly, Catholic. But these candidates 
are not numerous. It is at the same time an undoubted fact 
that there exists in all the Conservative parties in the State— 
Conservative, that is, as opposed to the Radicalism of the 
Extreme Left—a growing power of Catholic opinion, and an 
increasing number of men who accept the position that the 
political salvation of France is to be rested on its religious 
regeneration, and not on any system of political empyrics. 
From being only a few years ago a merely disturbing element 
in the balance of political parties, this at first merely religious 
and social reaction would seem to have attained the position 
of being itself the balance. With its triumph, should that in 
the providence of God be won, no political party in the State, 
be it Legitimist, Imperialist, Orleanist, or Republican, could 
hope to reach or to retain power except on the condition of 
accepting as a first duty of Government the care and defence of 
the Catholic Church and Faith, not in France only as its Heart, 
but in Rome also as its Head. 

I would conclude these observations with this further remark, 
that the Catholic lay societies of France in general, as of Paris 
in particular, are engaged, in regard to their country, upon just 
the self-same work as was done by the early Christians in regard 
to the Roman world. As was the case with the early Church, 
so it is with the Church of our own days in France. The effort 
was not, and is not, directly or as the main end, to change or to 
appropriate the seat of political power, but primarily, and in 
the first place, to purify and extend the spiritual kingdom, and 
thereafter and necessarily to purge and reinvigorate a corrupt 
society. The political must of necessity change with the new 
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social order in the State: that is in the fitness of things. But 
the Catholic reaction is not to be set down, as our newspaper 
and other writers would have us set it down, as a conspiracy for 
setting Paris and France under the rule of a Hierarchy, or as 
anything else than what it really and truly is, namely, a grand 
revivifying of the faith and religion of the French people. What 
political conduct is or may be assumed by those who have come 
under the influence of the reaction, is no more than the natural 
expression of their anxiety that the Government of France 
shall be such as to best conserve and maintain the altered 
character of its society. 
F. A. M. 
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That society, then, which nature has established for daily support is a 
household. . . . But the society of many households, which was instituted 
for lasting and mutual advantage, is called a village,:and a village is most 
naturally composed of the offsets or separated members of a single house- 
hold, whom.some call the milk-kin, the children and the children’s children 
of one sire. . . . But when many villages join themselves perfectly together 
into one society, that society is a s¢a¢e, and contains in itself, if I may so 
speak, the perfection of independent existence ; and it is first founded that 
men may live, but continued that they may live happily. 


THE application of the comparative method to history, and 
the importance attached to researches into the origin of political, 
legal, and social institutions, are two among several features 
which characterize historical inquiry at the present day. That 
the two are very closely connected is sufficiently obvious : for 
nowhere is there greater need of the light afforded by compara- 
tive investigations than in the dark region of the beginnings of 
civilization ; while on the other hand it is in the homogeneity of 
these very beginnings that comparative studies find at once their 
key and their justification. 

The utility of such studies will hardly be called in question 
in these days, but that utility will perhaps be more cordially 
admitted when we explicitly call to mind on the one hand how 
much legal tngenuity has been expended both in our own 
country and on the Continent in building up a complicated 
fabric of legal and constitutional theory on premisses historically 
worthless, and on the other hand how much risk of error has 
been incurred by England in its government of India through 
ignorance of the true history and nature of the institutions which 
its representatives have found existing in that country. It is, 
as Mr. Freeman has pointed out, very noteworthy that “not a 
few pieces of modern [English] legislation have been a return 
to the simple principles of our oldest constitution ;” and that 
‘‘in many important points we have cast aside the legal subtle- 
ties which grew up from the thirteenth century to the seven- 
1 Aristotle, Folitics, i. 2. 
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teenth, and .. . have gone back to the plain common sense 
of the eleventh or tenth, and of times far earlier still.” For 
example: “The whole ideal conception of the Sovereign, as 
ene, personally at -least, above the law, as one personally 
irresponsible and incapable of doing wrong, the whole con- 
ception of the Sovereign as the sole fountain of all honour, as 
the original grantor of all property, as the source from which 
all authority of every kind issues, in the first instance, is purely 
a lawyer’s conception, and rests upon no ground whatever in 
the records of our early history.”? On the subject of India 
Sir Henry Maine shall speak: “It would be absurd to deny 
that the disintegration of Eastern usage and thought [in India] 
is attributable to British dominion. Yet... the interference 
of the British Government has rarely taken the form of high- 
handed repression or contemptuous discouragement. The 
dominant theory has always been that the country ought to be 
governed in conformity with its own notions and customs ; but 
the interpretation of those notions and customs has given rise 
to the widest differences of opinion, and it is the settled habit 
of the partisans of each opinion to charge their adversaries with 
neglect of native usage.”* In another place he says: “It is a 
distinct property of the comparative method of investigation to 
abate national prejudices. I myself believe that the govern- 
ment of India by the English has been rendered appreciably 
easier by the discoveries which have been brought home to the 
educated of both races, the common Aryan parentage of 
Englishman and Hindoo. Similarly,” he adds, “I am _ not 
afraid to anticipate that there will some day be more hesitation 
in repeating the invectives of Spenser and Davis [against the 
Brehon laws of Ireland*] when it is once clearly understood that 


2 The Growth of the English Constitution, p. 123. Two other cases of a return to 
old ideas are these—(1) The notion of the expiration of Parliament at the death of the 
King (obviously inconsistent with the customs of an electing people) was finally set 
aside in the last century. ‘‘We have learned that the moment when the State has lost 
its head is the last moment to choose for depriving it of its body also.” (2) From the 
Norman Conquest onward the old folkland became Zerra Regis, ‘‘ dealt with without 
reference to the will of the people.” ‘‘ We have in this case, too, gone back to the 
sound principles of our forefathers.” The royal demesne is disposed of by Parliament 
for the public service. It is again true folkland. 

3 Village Communities in the East and West, p. 27. On pp. 185, 186, he writes— 

4 Described by the statute of Kilkenny (1367) as ‘‘ wicked and damnable ;”’ by 
Edmund Spenser as ‘‘a rule of right unwritten, . . . in which oftentimes there 
appeareth a great show of equity, . . . but in many things repugning quite to God’s 
law and man’s ;”’ and by Sir John Davis as a ‘‘lewd” and ‘‘ unreasonable” custom 
to be contrasted with the ‘‘ just and honourable law of England.” 
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the ‘lewd’ institutions of the Irish were virtually the same 
institutions as those out of which the ‘just and honourable law’ 
of England grew.” It may indeed occur to the reader that the 
truths of revealed religion offer a rather firmer ground of brother- 
hood than a “common Aryan parentage;” nor shall we be 
disposed to dispute this. But, after all, the weakness of human 
nature may well make us glad to accept any influence tending 
to good. 

The aim of the following pages is simply to set before the 
reader some of the conclusions at which our scholars have 
arrived on the features of early Aryan society. 

“ The effect of the evidence derived from comparative juris- 
prudence,” says Sir H. Maine, “is to establish that view of the 
primeval condition of the human race which is known as the 
patriarchal theory.”® It may perhaps be thought that evidence 
derived from comparative jurisprudence was hardly needed to 
establish so elementary a truth.® It is however always satis- 
factory to find confirmation in facts even for elementary truths ; 
and moreover a cursory glance at the evidence here alluded to 
by Sir H. Maine will suffice to show not only that the patriarchal 
system was really the earliest under which at least the Aryan 
races of mankind ever lived, but also that this primitive state 
of society left traces which in many countries profoundly affected 
the after history of institutions and of civil government. Sir H. 
Maine refers, for proof of his view, to the results of comparative 
jurisprudence. He says: 


Archaic law is full in all its provinces of the clearest indications that 
society in primitive times was not what it is assumed to be at present, a 
collection of zzdividuals. In fact, and in the view of the men who com- 
posed it, it was an aggregation of families. ‘The contrast may be most 
forcibly expressed by saying that the wait of an ancient society was the 
family, of a modern society the individual. We must be prepared to 
find in ancient law all the consequences of this difference. It is so 
framed as to be adjusted to a system of small independent corporations. 
It is therefore scanty, because it is supplemented by the despotic com- 
mands of the heads of households. It is ceremonious, because the 
transactions to which it pays regard resemble international concerns 
much more than the quick play of intercourse between individuals. . . . 
The moral elevation and moral debasement of the individual appear 
{in law] to be confounded with, or postponed to, the merits and 


5 Ancient Law, p. 122. 
6 By no means, however, always regarded as such. Compare Maine’s Ancient 


Law, pp. 86—-88; Lord Arundell’s Zradition, &c., ch. iii. 
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offences of the group to which the individual belongs. If the com- 
munity sins . . . the crime is a corporate act, and extends in its con- 
sequences to many more persons than have shared in its actual perpe- 
tration. If, on the other hand, the individual is conspicuously guilty, it 
is his children, his kinsfolk, his tribesmen, or his fellow-citizens who 
suffer with him, and sometimes for him.’ 


The particular legal facts then which admit of no other 
origin than a patriarchal state of society are primarily the 
patria potestas of Roman law and the mund of the Teutonic 
codes with their counterparts among other Aryan peoples ; and 
again the system of dérowa: or weregilds, that is to say, of pecu- 
niary compositions for acts of violence, which are so frequently 
mentioned in the earliest records of Hellenic society, and which 
we find developed into an elaborate scheme in the earliest 
extant dooms of our Anglo-Saxon kings. These are institu- 
tions which could not possibly have had their origin in the state. 
“Tt cannot be questioned,” says Sir G. Cox, “that the Roman 
patria potestas is not the creation of Roman state law. [For] 
it is of the very essence of a state to be intolerant of private 
jurisdiction. It cannot possibly recognize in any except itself® 
a right to deal with the lives and property of its members. If 
these do wrong, the state must claim to be their sole judge. If 
the right of judging them be under circumstances conceded to 
others this must clearly be the result of a compromise.”® In 
fact a main feature in the early history of the law is the gradual 
absorption of the rights of the family into those of the state. It 
has been noticed that in all primitive law penal jurisprudence 
is out of all proportion to civil enactments, and it is further 
noteworthy that early penal jurisprudence deals not so much 
with crimes in the modern technical sense of the word, that 
is to say with offences against the state, as with de/icts or forts, 
that is, with offences against particular persons, or rather against 
particular families..° When we read that “besides the ‘wer’ 

7 Ancient Law, pp. 126, 127. 

8 Or, be it added, in some authority of a higher order than its own, ¢.g., the 
Church. 

9 History of Greece, vol. i. p. 13. Again, ‘* All indeed that the State could do 
was to modify the rules of the ancient family life to suit its own purposes, and to work 
out its own ends rather by means of compromise than by open opposition to 
principles which derived their sanction from religion” (p. 20). 

10 «©The penal law of ancient communities is not the law of crimes ; it is the law 
of wrongs, or, to use the English technical word, of torts. The person injured... 
proceeds by an ordinary civil action, and receives compensation in the shape of money 
damages if he succeeds” (Maine, Azcient Law, p. 370). 
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and ‘healsfang’ to the relations, a homicide had to pay ‘ wite’ 
(called in this case ‘ fiht-wite’) to the king, for violation of the 
public peace, and ‘man-bot’ to the lord of the slain,”™ it is 
plain that we see the state beginning gradually to assert its 
claims as against the historically prior claims of the family. In 
fact in our own ancient laws man-bot is frequently heard of 
before we have any mention of fi/¢-wite ; and in the laws of 
Cnut it is distinctly said : 


And by Danish law he [the King] enjoys fight-wites and fyrd-wites 
and grith-bryce and ham-socn, unless he will honour any one more 
amply ; and if any man keep or harbour a frithless man, let him make 
bét for it, as the law formerly was. 


And as the 4é¢ paid to the immediate lord preceded the wte 
paid to the King, so it is impossible to doubt that the wer paid 
to the family preceded both. 

While however we admit the existence of a primitive patri- 
archal state, we must beware of a harmful exaggeration into 
which, as it seems to me, Sir G. Cox has fallen. He writes: “ For 
the primitive Aryan, whether in the East or in the West, the 
world beyond the limits of his own family contained nothing, 
or contained his natural and necessary enemies. With all 
who lay beyond the bounds of his own precincts he had 
nothing in common. They were by birth foes, for whom in the 
event of war he could feel no pity and on whom he could have 
no mercy.” Again: “ Thehistory of every form of Aryan polity, 
although it exhibits the working of a more generous feeling, 
points unmistakeably to the time when each house existed in 
utter loneliness and in necessary antagonism with all around it 
It is to be regretted that Sir G. Cox has not pointed out more 
specifically some of the facts in “the history of every form of 
Aryan polity” which “ point unmistakeably” to the truth of the 
picture which he draws, the picture of “a time when the house 
of each of our Aryan progenitors was to him what the den is to 


11 Glossary to the Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, s.v. wergild. 

12 Man-bét is heard of from the very first page of the Dooms of A£thelberht 
onwards. Fiht-wite is I think first mentioned in the laws of Edward and Guthrum 
(Ancient Laws and Institutes, pp. 174, 175). ‘‘ Heals-fang,” we there read, ‘‘ belongs 
to the children, brothers, and paternal uncles; that money belongs to no kinsman 
except to those who are within the degrees of blood. In xxi. days from the day that 
the heals-fang is paid, let the man-bét be paid; in xxi. days from this the fiht-wite ; 
in xxi. days from this the frum-gyld of the wer; and so forth till it be fully paid. . . 
After this they may depart with love if they desire to have full friendship.” 

13 History of Greece, vol. i. p. 20. 
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the wild beast which dwells in it.’"* The facts of the case seem 
to me to suggest a very different picture as far nearer to the 
truth. 

This time I quote from Lord Arundeli of Wardour: “It is 
scarcely to be believed that in such a state of society [as that 
of the primitive patriarchal age] there would have been feuds 
. .. but at the most contentions for particular localities; in 
which case the weaker or the discomfited party would have 
pushed on to. other ground. There was no long contest, because 
there was nothing worth contesting.” This, of course, is a 
sketch constructed @ friorz, but there is, I think, no lack of 
facts to substantiate its truth. The question is one which must 
be determined, if it can be determined, mainly if not solely by 
reference to the facts of language. 

“During the period when the Indo-Germanic nations that 
are now separated still formed one stock, speaking the same 
language,” says Dr. Mommsen, “they had attained a certain 
stage of culture and had a vocabulary corresponding to it. This: 
vocabulary the several nations carried along with them. . . as 
a.common dowry, and a foundation for future structures of their 
own.”!® And Professor Max Miiller has familiarized the English 
reader with the truth that in order to determine the state of 
life of our earliest ancestors before the first dispersions, a careful 
examination must be made of the vocabulary which is found to, 
be common to all the Aryan languages. The result of such an 
examination, so far as it bears upon our present subject, is to 
show that the primitive Aryans “could not have been a race of 
savages, of mere nomads and hunters,” but must have led a 
pastoral life. This is especially shown by the great number of 
names of domestic animals which are common to all the Indo 
European tongues. But more than this “it should be observed 
that most of the terms connected with chase and warfare differ 
in each of the Aryan dialects, while words connected with more 
peaceful occupations belong generally to the common heir-loom 
of the Aryan language. . . . The domestic animals are generally 
known by the same name in England and in India, while the 
wild beasts have different names even in Greek and Latin.”™ 
In Greek and Latin too, closely connected as these languages 


14. B. 53; 

Tradition with reference to Mythology and the Law of Nations, pp: 27, 28. 

16 Mommsen, History of Rome, vol. i. p. 15. 

7 Max Miiller, CAs, vol. ii. pp. 40,.41.; Farrar, Families of Speech, pp. 59, seq. 
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are, “the words relating to war are almost without exception 
irreducible to agreement.”"* While then we have clear proof 
from language that our Aryan forefathers were a pastoral, as 
we have from law that they were a patriarchal race, the indica- 
tions afforded by comparative philology afford no support to 
the view either that this pastoral age had been preceded by an 
age of hunting, or that it was in any way characterized by that 
savage temper which Mr. Cox so graphically depicts for us.” 
On the contrary the facts of language go to show “that all 
the Aryan nations had led a long life of peace before they 
separated.” 

There would, however, seem to be no indication of the Aryan 
races having been familiar with agriculture at the time of the 
earliest separations. There is, according to Dr. Mommsen and 
Professor Max Miiller, only one name of any kind of grain (the 
Greek Zia, Lithuanian javaz, corresponding with Sanskrit yavas 
and Zend yava) common to any of the European tongues with 
the Indian languages. And this word probably at first denoted 
only the rye and spelt which grew wild in the plains of Mesopo- 
tamia. “A further light,” says Dr. Mommsen, “is thrown on the 
subject by our observing that a number of the most important 
words bearing on this province of culture are found indeed in 
Sanskrit, but as a rule in a more general signification. Agvras 
(Lat. ager, Gk. &ypés) means a level surface in general; Aurnu 
(Lat. granum, Gothic kaurn, Russian zexno™) anything pounded ; 
aritram, oar and ship ; venas (vinum o/vg) that which is pleasant 
in general, particularly a pleasant drink. The words are thus 
very ancient ; but their more definite reference to the field (ager), 
to the grain to be ground (granum), to the implement which 
furrows the soil as the ship furrows the surface of the sea 
(aratrum),” to the juice of the grape (vinum), had not yet taken 
place when the stocks separated.” # 

18 Gladstone, Juventus Mundi. 

19 Compare Lithuanian girna, Russian zernov, a millstone, Gothic gvairno (quern), 
a hand-mill. The bracketed words introduced into this quotation are from Curtius, 
Greek Etymology. 

20 The fact that the word which in the European languages means plough formerly 
meant deat, shows that river navigation preceded agriculture, in this case at least. 
Cf. Farrar, Families of Speech, pp. 61, 62. ‘‘The undivided Aryans were indeed 
acquainted with dvats and oars for the navigation of their rivers, . . . but all the 
words which describe the Aigher parts of navigation . . . not only differ from each 
other in many European languages, but also in Sanskrit and Persian furnish no sort 
of analogy to their European synonyms.” Mommsen’s use of the word sea here must 


then be regarded as an error. 
21 History of Rome, vol. i. pp. 16, 17. Just so Skr. svefa means white, while in 
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But if the first separation of the stocks was antecedent to the 
practice of agriculture, the cultivation of the soil had begun at 
least before the European branches of the great family had 
parted from one another. Many of the principal agricultural 
terms, while they are foreign to the Asiatic members of the 
Indo-Germanic family, are used by the Romans and Greeks in 
common with the Keltic as well as the Germanic, Sclavonic, 
and Lithuanian stocks.” Thus in old German we have aran to 
plough, in Sclavonic orati, in Lithuanian art, and in Keltic 
avadar. So beside the Latin mola we have our own miz//, German 
miihle, Sclavonic mlyn, Lettic malunas, Keltic malin.8 

Now the transition from the pastoral to the agricultural life 
is a phenomenon of great interest, and it will be seen that we 
have grounds for forming some conclusions as to the manner in 
which it came about. The change is in fact being effected at 
the present day among the Bashkirs of north-eastern Russia. 
Mr. Wallace writes— 


Philosophers have long held a theory of social development, accord- 
ing to which men were at first hunters, then shepherds, and lastly 
‘agriculturists. How far this theory is in accordance with reality we 
need not for the present inquire, but we may examine an important part 
of it and ask ourselves the question, Why did pastoral tribes adopt 
agriculture? The common explanation is that they changed their mode 
of life in consequence of some ill-defined, fortuitous circumstances. A 
great legislator arose among them and taught them to till the soil, or 
they came in contact with an agricultural race and adopted the customs 
of their neighbours. Such explanations . . . must appear eminently 
unsatisfactory to any one who has lived with a pastoral people. Pastoral 
life is so incomparably more agreeable than the hard lot of the agri- 
culturist . . . that no great legislator . . . could possibly induce his 
fellow-countrymen to pass voluntarily from one to the other. . . . I can 
imagine nothing except the prospect of starvation which could induce 
men who live by their flocks and herds to make the transition to agri- 
cultural life. The prospect of starvation is, in fact, the cause of the 
transition, probably in all cases, and certainly in the case of the Bashkirs. 
So long as they had abundance of pasturage they never thought of tilling 
the soil. . . . But . . . by the encroachments of the Ural Cossacks on 
the east, and by the ever-advancing wave of Russian colonization from 
the north and west, their territory had been greatly diminished. With 


some European languages the gen. term has been employed to signify the white grainy 
our wheat, Gothic Avaitei, Lith. Awétys, perhaps also Slav. shifo and Gk. ojrog. 
(Max Miiller, Op. cit. p. 43.) 

*2 Mommsen, History of Rome, vol. i. p. 20. 

%3 Mommsen and Max Miiller, Opp. cit. 
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diminution of the pasturage came diminution of the live stock, their sole 
means of subsistence. In spite of their passively conservative spirit they 
had to look about for some new means of obtaining food and clothing, 
some new mode of life requiring less extensive territorial possessions. 
It was only then that they began to think of imitating their neighbours.** 













If now we turn from the modern observer of the Bashkirs to 
ancient observers of the Germans, we seem to have in the sixth 
book of Czsar’s Commentaries a notice of another people in a 
state of transition from pastoral to agricultural life. “No 
one,” we are told, “has a fixed quantity of land, or bounds 
that he can call his own; but the magistrates and chiefs assign 
annually, and for a single year’s occupancy, to the several com- 
munities, larger or smaller, whom the tie of common... kin- 
ship has brought together, the extent and situation of which 
they fix according to circumstances. The next year they compel 
them to move elsewhere.” *° 

Putting together Mr. Wallace’s statements with those of Cesar, 
and for the moment assuming the instances adduced by these 
writers as typical, we see two features characterizing the passage 
from pastoral to agricultural life. First that the latter is adopted 
by a pastoral people only under the pressure of necessity ; and 
secondly, that the beginnings of agriculture precede the insti- 
tution of permanent property in land. It is indeed a fact of 
much significance that permanent landed property is of very 
gradual growth. By reference merely to the pages of Czsar 
and of Tacitus, we seem to see two stages of this growth. 
Czsar writes, as we have seen, “Neque quisquam agri modum 
certum aut fines habet proprios; sed magistratus ac principes 
in annos singulos gentibus cognationibusque hominum qui una 
coierint, quantum. et quo loco visum est agri attribuunt, atque 
anno post alio transire cogunt.” There is an appreciable dif- 
ference between this language and that of Tacitus rather more 
than a century later. He writes: “Agri pro numero cultorum 
ab universis in vices occupantur, quos mox inter se secundum 
dignationem partiuntur.” And again: “Arva per annos mutant, 





































24 Russia, vol. ii. pp. 46, 47. 

%5 This must not be considered to stand in contradiction with what has been said 
above. Acquaintance with agriculture is sure to precede its systematic and universal 
adoption. Mr. Wallace tells us that when the Bashkirs begin to farm they always in 
the first instance employ Russian labourers, until, the virgin fertility of the soil being 
exhausted, the pressure of need compels them to take the spade and the plough 
themselves. 

26 De Bello Gallico, bk. vi. cap. 22. I have borrowed this close paraphrase of the 
passage from Prof. Stubb’s Constitutional History of England, vol.i. p. 12. 
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et superest ager.” Now these words, supposing the reading of 
the first quoted sentence to be correct, point in the first place to 
a more regular rotation of lots than is implied in Czsar’s words, 
and in the second place to an occasional redistribution of land. 
Here, then, we have a distinct advance upon the “anno post 
alio transire cogunt” of Czsar, while absolute permanence of 
landed property, the homestead only excepted, has not been 
reached. But even supposing that, as some think, vzczs should 
be read for vices, and that in this case the passage refers to the 
original occupation of the soil, and to a (supposed) “ partitio 
secundum dignationem” taking place thereupon (mox), there 
are other facts which tend to show that a period of occasional 
redistribution naturally precedes the stage of permanent occu- 
pancy, and probably did so in Germany. The system of 
periodical or occasional redistribution of the land prevailed till 
much later times than the Germany of Tacitus in the marks or 
village communities of Norway, Scotland, Russia, and probably 
of India. “According to old Norse rights, such a redistribution 
might be made at any time that it was thought necessary to 
restore the original equality of the strips allotted. In some 
parts of Norway this right continued in force down to the year 
1821. . . . Inthe Highlands of Scotland, and the border counties 
such as Roxburgh, where this system, under the name of runrig 
or partnership tenure, existed down to the eighteenth century ; 
and until very lately, even in some parts of Argyle, there was a 
redistribution annually.”* Now a custom like this cannot have 
arisen among a people to whom permanent personal property in 
land had once been known, and when we reflect how naturally 
such a practice results from the notion of a common land on 
which the whole of the petty tribe has a right to pasture its 
flocks and herds, and how wide-spread the traces of similar 
usages are, we shall perhaps come to the conclusion with Sir 
H. Maine that community of property, even in arable land, 
‘ probably everywhere preceded those forms of possession with 
which we are more familiar.* 

I have mentioned the mark or village community, an insti- 
tution which in these days has received a very full meed of 
attention. And since it may be regarded as the natural product 


27 W. K. Sullivan, Introduction to O’Curry’s Ancient Irish, p. cxlviii. In India 
too tradition speaks of periodical redistribution as the ancient rule, the particulars 
however having fallen out of memory (Zarly History of Institutions, p. 82). 

8 Ancient Law, p. 265. 
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of the conditions of primitive Aryan life, unaffected by the 
disturbing influences of war or of contact with the more complex 
forms of civilization, it will be worth while to devote some 
space to the study of it, under the guidance, principally, of 
Sir H. Maine. The following is the substance of his account 
of the Teutonic mark. 

The ancient Teutonic cultivating community consisted of 
a number of families occupying a district divided into three 
parts. These were “the Mark of the Township or village, the 
Common Mark or waste, and the Arable Mark or cultivated 
area. The community inhabited the village, held the common 
mark in mixed ownership, and cultivated the arable mark in 
lots appropriated to the several families.” Each family in 
the township was governed by its own free head or paterfamilias. 
The arable mark was generally divided again into three fields, 
A rude rotation of crops was the object of this division, it being 
intended that fields should lie fallow once in three years. Each 
householder has his lot in each of the three fields, which he 
tills by his own labour and that of his sons and slaves. “But 
he cannot cultivate as he pleases. He must sow the same 
crop as the rest of the community, and allow his lot in the 
uncultivated field to lie fallow with the others.” Indeed the 
rules regulating the modes of cultivation seem to have been 
very careful and complicated, and may be looked upon as a 
primitive restriction upon the use of landed property coeval 
with, or rather anterior to, its first institution. 

The Indian and Scandinavian village communities are, or 
were, in all essential respects similar to those of the Teutonic 
peoples. There is found in some cases more of community of 
ownership than in others ; and the rules of cultivation of course 
vary with the climate and the soil ;*° but the main features are 
the same. 


29 The fact that there are commonable arable lands in England to this day, shows 
that this last statement must not be understood only of permanent appropriation. It 
may however be believed that generally among the Teutonic settlers in England the 
arable land was permanently divided. 

80 For example, ‘‘ The members of the Teutonic community appear to have valued 
the village waste chiefly as pasture for their cattle. . . . But the vast bulk of the 
natives of India are a grain and not a flesh-eating people. Cattle are mostly regarded 
by them as auxiliary to tillage. The view therefore generally taken (as I am told) of 
the common land of the community, is that it is that part of the village domain which 
will some time or other be cultivated and merge in the arable mark” (Village 
Communities, p. 120). Mr. Wallace gives a map of Russia, showing that the limits 
within which the three field system prevail are tolerably clearly defined by boundaries 
to the north and south. 
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As exhibiting a different aspect of the same institution, and 
one very important for our present purpose, Mr. Wallace’s 
description of the Russian Mir may be of interest. Here is the 
gist of what he says :*4 


The peasant family of the old type is... a kind of primitive 
association in which the members have all things in common. The 
village may be roughly described as a similar association on a larger 
scale. The Khozain or head of the household, and the Starosta or 
Village Elder are both, under certain restrictions, rulers in their own 
sphere and representative as regards the outside world. In the family 
the house and most of its contents, in the village the arable land and 
pasturage are common property. The family is collectively responsible 
for private debts, the village for the public obligation of paying taxes. 
The heads of households meet in the Village Assembly and determine 
the beginning and the ending of the several farming operations. If 
a peasant becomes a drunkard, or takes some equally efficient means to 
become insolvent, every family in the village has a right to complain .. . 
because all . . . are collectively responsible for his taxes. So, too, no 
peasant can permanently leave the village without the consent of the 
commune. The arable land and the pasturage belong not to the 
individual houses, but to the commune, and all the households are 
collectively and individually responsible for the entire sum which the 
commune has to pay annually into the Imperial Treasury. The periods 
and the details of redistribution of the land differ in different villages, but 
fifteen years may be taken as about an average period.*? It has been said 
that the Starosta is within limits the ruler of the village. These limits to 
his power though not expressed in any written law are very substantial. 
In fact, in the great strongholds of Czsarian despotism and centralized 
bureaucracy, these village communes, containing about five-sixths of the 
population, are capital specimens of representative Constitutional govern- 
ment of the extreme democratic type. . . . If the functions and mutual 
relations of the Village Elder and the Village Assembly have ever been 
defined, neither the Elders nor the members of the ‘Assembly know 
anything of such definitions; and yet every peasant knows as if by 
instinct what each of these authorities can do and cannot do... As 
to its thoroughly democratic character there can be no possible doubt. 
The Elder represents merely the executive power. All the real 
authority resides in the Assembly, of which all heads of households 
are members.** 


31 Russia, vol. i. pp. 183—193. The passage is abbreviated, but Mr. Wallace’s 
words are retained as far as possible. 

82 [t is noteworthy that ‘‘in Russia the possession of a share of communal land is 
often not a privilege, but a burden. In some communes the land is so poor and 
abundant that it cannot be let at any price” (p. 190). 

33 Pp. 192, 193. 
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The importance of the village council or moot, vouched for 
by Mr. Wallace as existing in Russia, has important bearings 
on the development of constitutional history and must by no 
means be overlooked. One of the most striking sentences in 
the Germania of Tacitus is that in which he tells us how “de 
minoribus rebus principes consultant, de majoribus omnes.” * 
Tacitus, it is true, says this of larger organizations than the 
village or mark, but all evidence goes to show that the spirit 
in these was the same. And when such was the spirit in the 
lesser community, it was to be expected that these lesser 
communities would not coalesce into greater, except on the 
condition that their members should bear their share also in the 
moot of the larger body.” * 

I have called the village community the natural product of 
the conditions of primitive Aryan life unaffected by the dis- 
turbing influences of war or of contact with the more complex 
forms of civilization. What I mean to assert by this statement 
is, that the mark is self-sufficing for its own needs; in other 
words, first that the village community in its normal state is 
one from the beginning, not being composed of units which 
have once lived apart but which have been afterwards brought 
together by some influence from without ; and secondly, that it 
has in itself no tendency to become part of a larger whole. 
The second of these propositions is more easily established than 
the first; in fact, sufficient proof of its truth may be found 
in the prevalence of the independent village system for so many 
centuries in tracts of country so vast as India and Russia 
without, for the most part, the manifestation of any tendency 
towards coalescence. When several villages have united to form 
a gau, it will be found that this has been only for purposes 
of mutual defence, in other words, under the disturbing influence 
of actual or prospective war. 

That the village community is, normally, one from the 
beginning, may also be maintained. “A village,” says Aristotle, 
“is most naturally composed of the offsets of a single house- 
hold . . . the children and the children’s children” of one sire. 


54 On lesser matters the chiefs take counsel, but on greater matters all. 

85 «Tf the elders and leaders of the mark could settle the mode of conducting the 
internal affairs of their district, so the elders and leaders of the Ga (the same leading 
markmen in a corporate capacity) could decide upon the weightier causes that affected 
the whole community ; and thus the scirgemét, or shiremoot, was the completion of 
the system of which the mearcmot was the foundation” (Kemble, Saxons in England, 
vol. i. p. 73). 
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And numberless indications go to show that Aristotle was right ; 
as may be gathered from such notices, drawn from various 
sources, as the following. Caesar: “Magistratus ac principes 
in annos singulos gentibus cognationibusque hominum, . . . 
quantum et pro loco visum est, agri attribuunt.” TZacetus: “Non 
casus, nec fortuita conglobatio turmam aut cuneum facit, sed 
familie et propinguitates.”” The Lex Alamannorum: “Si qua 
contentio orta fuerit inter duas gencalogias de termino terre 
eorum,” the two “genealogize” are to come before the “comes 
de plebe ista” (the gaugraf?), and settle the matter by single 
combat.** Szr H. Maine: “In comparing the two extant types 
of village-community which has been longest examined by 
good observers, the Russian and the Indian, we may be led 
to think that the traces left on usage and idea by the ancient 
collective enjoyment are faint exactly in proportion to the decay 
of ‘the theory of actual kinship among the co-villagers,”*” Mr. 
Freeman: “The two things, the clan and the village community 
are the same thing, influenced only by those circumstances, 
geographical or otherwise, which allow one clan or company 
to adopt a more settled life, while another is driven to linger in, 
or even to fall back upon, a ruder state of things. The yévos 
of Athens, the gens of Rome, the mark or gemeinde of the 
Teutonic nations, the village community of the East, and the 
Irish clan, are all essentially the same thing.”® Mr. Kemble” 
gives no less than 1329 examples of places in England the names 
of which are of a patronymic form. Uffington is the tun of the 
Uffingas or sons of Offa, Bassing thorpe the thorpe or village of the 
Bassingas, Walsingham the home of the Waelsingas, reminding 
us of the Volsungs of Norse mythology. Mr. Freeman has made 
the English reader familiar with these results of Mr. Kemble’s 
researches. He further remarks upon the efficacy of the habitual 
use of the gentile name (Cornelius, Amilius, &c.) among the 


“ 


Romans, in keeping up the recollection of the old tie of kinship. 
The Alkmaiénid of Athens and the Bassing of Bassingthorpe 
did not carry the record of their descent in their ordinary style 
and title as did L. Cornelius Scipio or C. Julius Czsar. 
Assuming then the inhabitants of a primitive village to be 
under ordinary circumstances kinsmen, it is obviously a gratu- 
itous supposition to imagine that the households first of all 


36 Apud Stubbs, Constitutional History of England. 
I J 0 iS 
37 Early History of Institutions, p. 81. %8 Comparative Politics, p. 102. 
39 Saxons in England, vol. i. pp. 456, seq. 
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separated but afterwards reassembled. It seems at least more 
natural to suppose, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, 
they would remain in friendly neighbourhood until, as in the 
case of Abraham and Lot, the requirements of their flocks 
and herds demanded a separation. Now not only is evidence to 
the contrary wanting, but the view here taken seems to be 
rather strongly confirmed, first by the community of property 
which seems almost everywhere to have once prevailed in the 
villages, and secondly by the precedence so very generally given 
to the village elder as the representative of the eldest male line. 
Why societies which had once lived apart should be led to 
merge their rights in a common stock it is not easy to see, and 
in the case of a village formed by the coalition of previously 
independent families, we should expect the principle of election 
to prevail rather than that of respect for the eldest male line. 
In fact, when villages united to form a gau or pagus we do not 
find that the land became the common property of the gaz :* 
and as for hereditary succession, or succession within the limits 
of a few closely related families, it will perhaps be found that 
the cases in which this prevailed from the beginning in larger 
units than the village, were just those cases in which the 
appetite for war or the necessity for mutual protection had 
prevented separation from the first. These remarks may suffice 
to suggest under what limitations we must receive Sir G. Cox’s 
assertion that “all progress is from the lower unit to the 
higher.” Of the effects of war, whether in preventing the 
establishment of the village system, or in modifying that system 
after its establishment, space forbids me to speak here. 


H. W. L. 


4 Kemble, Saxons in England, vol. i. pp. 72, 73- 
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PROFESSOR TYNDALL, an apostle full of zeal secundum sctentiam 
—not in St. Paul’s sense—for the propagation of moral atheism, 
delivered a most interesting lecture at Birmingham on October 
the 1st. Here is the substance and drift of the address. 

Many people compare the scientific achievements of this age 
with ages past to the disadvantage of the present. But such, 
the lecturer thinks, will not be the judgment of posterity. The 
circle of knowledge has been as vigorously pressed outward, and 
its radius as remarkably extended within our time as ever before 
in the annals of science. Among the greatest of the great 
“thoughts that shake mankind,” and which “the restless, cause- 
seeking animal, man” has made his own, is the law known as 
the “Conservation of Energy.” “This doctrine recognizes in 
the material universe a constant sum of power, made up of 
items, among which the most Protean fluctuations are incessantly 
going on. It is as if the body of nature were alive, the thrill 
and interchange of its energies resembling those of an organism 
The parts of the stupendous whole shift and change, augment 
and diminish, appear and disappear, while the total, of which 
they are the parts, remains quantitatively immutable—immut- 
able, because, when change occurs, it is always polar—plus 
accompanies minus, gain accompanies loss, no item varying in 
the slightest degree without an absolutely equal change of some 
other item in the opposite direction.” No machine or force- 
applier, no natural power, solar or terrestrial, creates or destroys 
energy.! They but advantageously use, or apply, or dissipate 
energy already existing. The heat expended by the sun in 
raising water from the sea is afterwards paid back when the 
vapour becomes water again and falls to the earth. By con- 
densation, concussion, and friction, the last infinitesimal fraction 
of heat is paid back to the universe. The universe is the 

1 Energy in this sense is defined by Professor B. Stewart as ‘‘ the power of doing 
work,” 
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creditor, and sooner or later it recovers all its debts. The same 
law is proved by chemical and physiological experiments. The 
human body, the living organism of man, is but a machine in 
the same sense as a Voltaic battery or a steam-engine. What 
these can do, the human machine, superior only in the exquisite- 
ness of its organization, can do. Like them it can change the 
form of energy, but, like them, it must pay back to the last tittle 
what it owes. It can neither create nor annihilate force. “Just 
as little as the Voltaic battery, is the animal body a creator of 
force. It is an apparatus exquisite and effectual beyond all 
others in transforming and distributing the energy with which 
it is supplied, but it possesses no creative power.” Here the 
Professor reaches a depthless chasm invisibly bridged. Steam- 
engines, batteries, heat, and all natural forces and machines 
energize by molecular action, as does the human machine, but 
their molecular changes are steeds, which are riderless, whereas 
in the human organization there is a rider and guide, a mysterious 
companion—consciousness. The mysterious world of sensation 
and thought of the feelings, imagination, intellect, and will, in 
which man mostly and most truly lives, brings us “face to face 
with a problem, which is the theme at the present moment of 
profound and subtle controversy. What is the causal connec- 
tion, if any, between the objective and the subjective—between 
molecular motion and states of consciousness ?” 

Professor Tyndall says he does not know, nor is he acquainted 
with any one who does. Physical science can say nothing as to 
how molecules can be moved by states of consciousness, nor 
how consciousness can be generated by molecular action. These 
“facts are almost as hard to be seized mentally as the idea 
of a soul.” . If we would only be content to make our “soul” 
a poetic figure of speech for “a phenomenon which refuses the 
yoke of ordinary mechanical laws,’ the Professor for one will not 
stand in the way of this little bit of ideality. “We now stand 
face to face with the final problem. It is this. Are the brain, 
and the moral and ixtellectual processes known to be associated 
with the brain—and as far as our experience goes, indissolubly 
associated—subject to the laws, which we find paramount in 
physical nature? Is the will of man, in other words, free, or 
are it and nature equally ‘bound fast in fate?’ ... What is 
meant by free will? Does it imply the power of producing 
events without antecedents—of starting, as it were, upon a 
creative tour of occurrences without any impulse from within 
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or from without? ... It is true that the united voice of this 
assembly could not persuade me that I have not at this moment 
the power to lift my arm if I wished to do so. Within this 
range the conscious freedom of my will cannot be questioned. 
But what about the origin of the ‘wish?’ Are we, or are we 
not, complete masters of the circumstances which create our 
wishes, motives, and tendencies to action? Adequate reflection 
will, I think, prove that we are not. What, for example, have 
I to do with the generation and development of that which some 
will consider my total being and others a most potent factor of 
my total being—the living, speaking organism, which now 
addresses you?” Some shrink from this notion of necessity, 
while others woo it and hope to win its demonstration from 
nature. We need not fear that moral responsibility would 
disappear : for it can be shown that practically and with regard 
to responsibility necessity and freedom are the same. Nor are 
the ethics of atheists at all inferior to those of Christians. George 
Jacob Holyoake, an atheistical working man, rejects with scorn 
both the “gospel of dirt” and the “gospel of mere material 
comfort,” and prefers “the leanest liberty which brought with it 
the dignity and power of self-help to any prospect of a full plate 
without it.” 


The fear of hell’s the hangman’s whip 
To keep the wretch in order. 


Of course Professor Tyndall and G. J. Holyoake will have 
nothing to do with such wretches. The power which moulded 
them has endowed them with moral constitutions, which delight 
in the noble, the beautiful, the true. Man’s nobility has not 
been developed by a belief in heaven, but the idea of heaven 
has sprung from the nobility of man.” Facts, that is, hunger, 
thirst, heat and cold, pleasure and pain, fear, love, pride, rather 
than dogmas have, through the incalculable period of man’s 
evolution, woven the triple web, which forms his physical, 
intellectual, and moral nature, and such are the forces that will 
be effectual to the end. The highest hopes man can conceive 
of the future are, that in its poetry, philosophy, and practice, 
“peace and goodwill toward men” should prevail. This con- 


* There is no historical evidence whatever to support this statement. In the 
absence of such evidence, and with counter-evidence of the strongest description, we 
are forced to accept belief in heaven as an ennobling and external factor in the 
development of man’s moral nature. 
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summation will be brought about by “a deepening sense of 
social duty,” to be evoked by “thoughtful men,” discovering and 
demonstrating that the genesis and development of man’s moral 
nature spring solely from the interaction of social forces. That 
this peace and goodwill should thus three ways flourish is the 
great end to which human action should tend. 

The foregoing is, I think, a fair compendium of Dr. Tyndall’s 
brilliant address. What does its teaching practically considered 
come to? 

There is no heaven, no hell, no life beyond the grave. The 
spiritual soul is an unintelligible figment of superstition. We 
are machines made up of material, discerptible molecules, a little 
better than the brutes. Indeed, we are only developed brutes. 
There is no such thing as sin. When we do wrong, we are no 
more to be blamed than a wild beast; but like a wild beast, we 
must be punished or put to death, for the public good. This is 
what our moral atheists mean, and what they preach with such 
sweet persuasiveness ; but it is a hideous and revolting system, 
aud ever has been and ever will be condemned intellectually 
and morally by mankind. 

I wish to take up more particularly three of Dr. Tyndall’s 
pronouncements, namely, concerning consciousness, free-will and 
the ethics of atheism. 

As long as the Professor deals with what can be weighed 
and measured and experimented upon, meteorology, chemistry, 
heat, nerves and muscles, it has been well remarked, he speaks 
as one having authority, derived from study and consequent 
knowledge. It is just as easy to see that, as soon as he has 
got over that mysterious chasm, whose bridging is invisible to 
mortal ken, he is, to use a homely expression, “quite at sea.” 
The connection between molecular action and consciousness 
brings us, he says, to “the boundary line of our intellectual 
powers, where the ordinary canons of science fail to extricate 
us from our difficulties. Physical science offers no justification 
for the notion that molecules can be moved by states of con- 
sciousness; and it furnishes just as little countenance to the 
conclusion that states of consciousness can be generated by 
molecular motion. Frankly stated, we have here to deal with 
facts almost as difficult to be seized mentally as the idea of a 
soul.” A little before we were told that these processes of con- 
sciousness from motion or of motion from consciousness were 
equally unpresentable to the mind. Further on we learn that 
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consciousness is “a phenomenon, which refuses the yoke of 
ordinary mechanical laws.” 

Now one would suppose that, since physical science has 
reached the boundary line of its powers, when it comes face 
to face with consciousness, that since here its canons fail to 
help, and will not justify us in saying that molecular motion 
causes consciousness, since a scientifically trained imagination 
which can follow “the stirring of the brain, the thrilling of the 
nerves, the discharge of the muscles, and all the subsequent 
mechanical motions of the organism,” can present no picture as 
to how consciousness emerges from molecular motion, or vice 
versa, one would suppose, I say, that we must look elsewhere 
than to physical science for an explanation of these facts of 
consciousness, that physical science cannot deal with all being, 
and that there are higher mental faculties than the imagination, 
which we have in common with brutes. These facts of con- 
sciousness must have an adequate cause. The Professor accepts 
Lichtenberg’s description of man—the restless, cause-seeking 
animal. He therefore acknowledges the principle of causality, 
that nothing comes into being without a sufficient cause. 
Throughout his address his acceptance of this self-evident 
principle is patent. His mind is made of sterner stuff than 
Mr. F. Harrison’s, who tells us there is a mean between taking 
the phenomena of mind as molecular or spirit action, and that 
is “by treating it as an ultimate fact,” without troubling 
ourselves about a cause.* But restless cause-seeking man will 
not accept this “solution,” and though Mr. Harrison and Dr. 
Tyndall and all moral atheists may be equally anxious to 
dethrone God and destroy the soul, it would be hard to get 
them to agree as to how to do it, and still harder to get 
mankind to see that they had done it, with “positive habits of 
thought” and “ultimate facts” and “canons of science.” It 
is confessed the force of science can no farther go than up to 
consciousness. Here it stops, baffled and confused. And yet 
the eloquent lecturer preaches necessity, sinlessness, and soul- 
lessness as positively as if he had demonstrated that our will 
depended on molecular action, and necessarily went up, or 
down, or on, or back, or round about, according to the motion 
of the brain molecules. Acknowledging the impotence of 
present physical science to deal with psychological phenomena, 
he acts like the admirers of “Sir Roger” when they said: 

3 The Nineteenth Century, June, 1877. ‘* The Soul and Future Life,” p. 630. 
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“And if he is a Wapping butcher, shouldn’t he ’ave his 
rights.” 

We are asked, “what is freewill?” Do we mean by it “the 
power of producing events without antecedents; of starting, as 
it were, upon a creative tour of occurrences without any impulse 
from within or from without ;” or, again, does it imply that we 
are “complete masters of the circumstances which create our 
wishes, motives, and tendencies to action?” Well, then, freewill 
does not mean any or all of these strange interpretations. 
Where freewill comes into play, is in choice; and so far as 
“circumstances” are matters of choice, they can be determined 
by us, and we are masters of them by our freewill, but not 
otherwise. We can exercise our freewill in “circumstances 
over which we have no control,” and even though we have an 
organism which exemplifies what the Bible says, that the sins 
of the father descend to the children, even to the third and 
fourth generations.”* Freewill means the power of choice. 
In such and such circumstances, under such and such states of 
sensation or consciousness, our will has the power of acting 
this way or that, or of not acting at all. We have the power, 
as long as we have the mens sana in corpore sano, of resisting 
the strongest tendency, and of so fixing our attention on motives 
contrary to that tendency that we can make ourselves choose 
what we wish to choose, which.wish originates from knowing 
that that tendency is against what is right for us, or what is 
prudent or good for us in any way. In other words, no 
molecular combinations necessitate our choice. Even when we 
have made the motives to act in any manner sufficiently strong 
to act upon, we are still free, quite free, not to act. This is 
what we mean by freewill. The same certainty which we 
have that two and two make four, we have that our wills are 
free in this sense. Consciousness reveals it to us, and if we 
doubt it we have no reason for not being helpless sceptics, 


4 All difficulties against the theistic system of the universe on the score of inherited 
organization, circumstances over which we have no control, &c., are briefly and 
satisfactorily solved by Butler (Analogy, part ii. ch. vii.). ‘* Every one shall be dealt 
equitably with [ /udicabit orbem in equitate—‘‘ He shall judge the world with equity ” 
(Psalm ix. 9).] . . . All shadow of injustice, and indeed all harsh appearances in 
this various economy of Providence would be lost, if we would keep in mind, that 
every mercifnl allowance shall be made, and no more be required of any one, than 
what might have been equitably expected of him in the circumstances in which he 
was placed, and not what might have been expected had he been placed in other 
circumstances, z.¢., in Scripture language, that every man shall “* be accepted 
according to what he hath, not according to what he hath not” (2 Cor. viii. 12). 
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Not only the internal light of intellect, but the whole external 
constitution of human nature declares for us and against the 
necessitarians. As the Archbishop of York, in an address 
delivered at Leeds, entitled “The Worth of Life,’ and reported 
by the Zimes of the 26th of October, says: “Our deliberations 
on what it is best to do, our self-content at a successful act of 
ours, our shame at failure, our precepts and lessons to our 
children, our rewards and punishments, the laws that we make, 
the judgment-seat that enforces them, the scaffold that punishes 
the breach of them, the prayers to God, wherein we offer Him 
mind and will and obedience—every one of these presupposes 
that man is free.” Professor Tyndall does not seem always 
to weigh his words as accurately as he weighs and measures 
grains of carbon and degrees of heat. He seems to be convinced 
that he is nothing more than an exquisite machine for advan- 
tageously disposing of cosmical energy, of which consciousness 
is but a form. He confesses he cannot prove this, but somehow 
he has got himself, it would appear, to believe it. Being a 
machine, his acts must be determined by the movement of 
parts, and they must of necessity follow such movements. This 
being his persuasion, what can he mean by saying: “The 
united voice of this assembly could not persuade me that I 
have not at this moment the power to lift my arm if I wished 
todo so. Within this range the conscious freedom of the will 
cannot be questioned”? But, if it be “bound in fate,” how 
can it have any range of freedom? We only ask a limited 
range for its free action, namely, the field of choice, the power 
of choosing between good things, whether they be equally or 
unequally good, for the good is the object of the will, and we 
cannot will anything except what we think good for ourselves. 
I cannot see how the questions immediately following the last 
quotation from the address show that the lecturer was not 
suffering from a confusion of thought. He asks, “but what 
about the origin of the ‘wish’? Are we or are we not masters 
of the circumstances which create our wishes, motives, and 
tendencies to action? ... What, for example, have I to do 
with the generation and development of . . . the living, speaking 
organism which now addresses you ?” 

Freewill, or the power of choosing, implies that we have 
tendencies or wishes in two or more different or opposing 
directions, which tendencies spring from various circumstances, 
of which, for the most part, we are not and need not be masters 
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as far as our freewill is concerned. So these questions only 
show that the true idea of freewill has not been grasped, and 
that the Professor is demolishing a hideous goblin, the offspring 
of his own scientific imagination. But it will not be Dr. 
Tyndall's fault if the tradesfolk of Birmingham and elsewhere, 
seeing the monster thus slashingly overthrown, should think 
that the whole idea of freewill is a superstition, and should 
deem themselves free from all moral restraints, which heretofore 
the believing themselves free and responsible moral agents 
imposed upon them. 

We are assured that we need have no fear as regards the 
ethics of atheism. Samples of George Jacob Holyoake’s ethical 
views have already been given. There may have been atheists 
who said “Let us eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we 
die,’ but not so George Jacob, not so. His written ethics 
Christians might be proud of. That Mr. Holyoake wrote and 
originated even the words quoted in the address there is no 
reason to doubt, but how does that prove that his axioms are 
the ethical and natural products of atheism? Besides, it is well 
known that writing virtuously is no proof of living so. I know 
nothing of Mr. Holyoake beyond what Professor Tyndall tells 
us, and I have no wish to hint that he is not practically what 
he is theoretically ; but, as his words are offered as a proof of 
the morality of modern atheism, it is right to remark that 
people who yearn to “join the choir invisible, whose music is 
the gladness of the world, and to be to other souls that cup of 
strength in some great agony,” together with a great many 
other fine things on paper, are known to have done publicly 
what they can hardly think will “feed pure love and make 
undying music in the world.” 

Ethics teach us what to do to attain the greatest happiness 
of our being, in other words, they guide our acts according 
to right reason. Now Professor Tyndall will allow, we all 
act to be happy. This cannot be denied. Any rational system 
of ethics must then give us such an end to act for as will amply 
repay us for the pains taken in attaining it. No people talk 
more of unselfishness, self-sacrifice, living for others, for “the 
glorious future of our race,” than the atheists of to-day.® In the 
address, some points of which we are considering, we are told 
that it behoves us, one and all, to work, that in the poetry, 


5 For an exhaustive analysis and exposition of the ethics of atheism, see an 
admirable paper in the Nineteenth Century, October, entitled ‘‘ Is Life worth Living. 
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philosophy, and practice of the future “peace, goodwill 
toward men” should reign, and that the strife and heart- 
burnings, which now disfigure our social life, should be as far as 
possible destroyed. . This is to be brought about by our opening 
our eyes to the fact that we are soulless, that life beyond 
the grave is a lie, and so that our moral nobility springs from 
the interaction of social forces. Thus our sense of social 
duty will be deepened, and there will be “ peace on earth.” But 
as long as we believe in such immoral things as sinfulness, hell, 
heaven, spirit, God, there is no hope of the world going straight. 

Here then is “the whole duty of man.” To live and to 
work that in the poetry, philosophy, and practice of the future 
“peace, goodwill toward men” may be the order of the day.® 
Will doing so make us happy? Will this repay us for curbing 
our passions, for foregoing our own interests, for “doing unto 
others as we would they should do unto us?” Shall we so by 
losing our lives find them, as Mr. Mathew Arnold “the apostle 
of sweetness and light,” and a most amiable atheist, assures us 
we shall? I cannot believe it; indeed, I know it is absurd to 
say so. It is no answer to say virtue is its own reward. That I 
totally deny. Virtuous, noble, heroic actions in themselves are 
very, very often painful, and their very nobleness and heroism 
consist in the great obstacles we overcome in performing them 


6 It is curious and instructive to observe what capital Professor Tyndall makes out of 
a doubtful passage in the Protestant translation of the Bible. Towards the end of his 
address, he says: ‘* Does the song of the herald angels, ‘Glory to God in the highest 
and on earth peace, goodwill toward men,’ express the exaltation and the yearning of 
a human soul, or does it describe an optical and acoustical fact—a visible host and an 
audible song? If the former, the exaltation and the yearning are man’s imperishable 
possession—a ferment long confined to individuals, but which may by-and-bye become 
the leaven of the race. If the latter, then belief in the entire transaction is wrecked 
by non-fulfilment. Look at the East at the present moment as a comment on the 
promise of ‘peace on earth and goodwill toward men.’ That promise is a dream 
dissolved by the experience of eighteen centuries.” On consulting Alford’s Greek 
Testament (p. 438, St. Luke ii. 14), I find the, Dean gives as the true reading, 
axl ys sipnyn, sv dvdpwrors eddoxiag. He says: ‘‘eddoxéa is that good pleasure of 
God in Christ, by which He reconciles the world to Himself (2 Cor. v. 10). And 
this it is whether sddoxia or e¥doxiag be read. . . . The only admissible rendering is 
‘Among men of God’s good pleasure,’ i.e., among the elect people of God.” The 
Latin Vulgate has, /# terra pax hominibus bone voluntatis, Commenting on this 
passage, Archbishop Kenrick (New Testament, p. 192, note 12) says: ‘‘The good- 
will mentioned in the text is by many understood of Divine favour (Ephes. i. 9). By 
others of the disposition of men (Philipp. i. 15).” In St. Matthew x. 34, our Lord 
says, ‘‘I came not to send peace, but the sword.” This need not surprise us, when 
we remember that the Divine benevolence in establishing the Church necessarily 
conflicts with the fierce passions of men, which must be subdued ere the peace 
promised will be given. 
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for some great end, so that when it is said, virtue is it own 
reward, what is meant must be that the feeling following a 
virtuous action is a sufficient reward for it. But things being as 
they are, and men being as they are, this is false on the face of 
it. For the same reason, it will not help “virtuous” atheists to 
say, that at least the habit of virtue rewards sufficiently him who 
has paid the price for it. It would not be difficult to show that 
atheists and materialists, who deny an eternal, superhuman, 
living law of right, of beautiful, of good, can have no true 
standard of virtue, which consists in conforming our freewill 
in all things to the supreme will of God, who is essentially 
the True, the Beautiful, the Good. The highest “virtue” an 
atheist can conceive is living and acting “for the glorious future 
of our race,” and whether the satisfaction following the habit of 
mind, which would enable a man to act always for this end, 
would be a sufficient reward for the rugged toil of attaining it, 
I leave to any unprejudiced man to decide. I ask every sincere 
and unprejudiced man to look into his own heart, to run over 
his boyhood, youth, and manhood, and then to say whether or 
not the forms of true happiness put forward by “ moral” atheists 
(for it is with “ virtuous ” atheists we have to do) are in any way 
sufficient to enable men for its sake to avoid evil and do good, to 
avoid acting against that deep sense of right and wrong, which 
is ineradicably in our nature. 

Why, in the name of common sense should we lose our life 
for “the glorious future of our race?” I can well understand 
why we should lose our life here below and live for others, if by 
so doing we knew we should find for these and for ourselves 
the real life to come; but such self-immolation as the atheists 
preach is an eternal suicide, and infinitely more criminal in its 
idea and the wish for it (for it cannot be realized) than the 
crime by which a man deliberately throws away God’s gift 
of the present life. 

It is not selfish to love ourselves and to wish and work 
for our own perfect and eternal happiness. Selfishness, as 
Mr. R. H. Hutton well puts it, “does not consist in the desire 
for any noble kind of life, in which I might share, but in the 
preference for my own happiness at the expense of some one 
else’s.”’ The self-same faculty which distinguishes between 
right and wrong, and imperatively calls for my obedience to its 
dictates, lays it upon me to love myself with a rational love, 

7 The Ninetcenth Century, September, 1877. ‘*A Modern Symposium,” p. 331. 
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and to procure my own true happiness by loving God above all, 
and my neighbour, for God’s sake, as myself, that is, in the same 
rational way, though not in the same degree. If this command 
of conscience is. ignoble or immoral (whatever ideas atheists 
attach to such words) then all its commands are worthless, for 
none is clearer or more imperative than this.§ These atheists 
and non-soulists are for ever saying that the Church injures us 
by causing us to set our hearts on the life beyond the grave, 
and thus to neglect our lives here. They say they work in this 
world, and for this world, and, nevertheless, their highest 
incentive to noble action is a hypothetically glorious future 
of transitory beings, whose real worth they altogether deny. 
For if we are not the immortal sons of God and heirs to 
heaven, then are we dirty masses, the very dirtiest masses 
of oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen, &c., that can be con- 
ceived. Offensive both physically and morally, if we are only of 
this earth, but noble and sublime beyond thought if we are 
“but a little less than angels,’ brothers of the Man-God, and 
sons and heirs of the Infinite.® Oh, how weary, flat, stale and 
unprofitable would be all the uses of this world if this miserable 
life were all. Tolerable and enjoyable for the young, the 
healthy, and the successful, but what for the old, the sick, the 
poor, the broken and the breaking-hearted ? What would “a 
deepening sense of social duty” do for them?” I will put a 


8 Butler, Avalogy, ch. v. p. 1, note. ‘‘And if by a sense of interest is meant a 
practical regard to what is, upon the whole, our happiness, this is not only coincident 
with the principle of virtue or moral rectitude, but is a part of the idea itself, . . . so 
little cause is there for moralists to disclaim this principle.” : 

9 Lord Bacon (Zssays and Wisdom of the Ancients, xvi. Of Atheism) says: *‘ They 
that deny God, destroy man’s nobility ; for certainly man is of kin to the beast by his 
body ; and if he be not of kin to God by his spirit, he is a base and ignoble creature. 

. . As atheism is in all respects hateful, so in this, that it depriveth human nature 
of the means to exalt itself above human frailty.” 

10 Lest it should be thought by any sensible people, that in combating the 
‘altruism ” of the modern school of ‘‘ virtuous” atheists, I was exaggerating the 
absurdity of their teaching as to the ‘‘end of man,” here is an extract from the 
remarkable paper before alluded to (7he Nineteenth Century, September, ‘‘Is Life 
worth Living?”). ‘* The following verses are George Eliot’s : 

Oh, may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead, who live again 

In minds made better by their presence. . 

So to live is heaven. ... 

To make undying music in the world, 
Breathing us beauteous order, that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man, 
So we inherit that sweet purity, 

For which we struggled, groaned, and agonized 
With widening retrospect, that bred despair... . 
That better self shall live, till human time 
Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 
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question to Professor Tyndall. You confess you cannot demon- 
strate that we are soulless, that there is no God, consequently 
that there is no retribution after death. You allow you have 
no method of knowing more than what you really see. At 
the very best, then, you have only probabilities to urge against 
what we hold to with the greatest intensity of certainty, belief, 
and feeling. Now even you, since you have studied Butler’s great 
work, must concede that we too have at least great probabilities 
that our side of the question is true, namely, that we have an 
immortal soul, and that there is a righteous God, ‘Who will 
reward the good and punish the wicked. Scientifically, then, 
are we bound to cleave to you, ethically have you the least 
claim upon us, in prudence should we not be madmen to 
act upon your unproved views and hypotheses ? 

The experimental science of modern times is a glorious 
monument of the achievements of the human mind; but its 
most advanced pioneers lay no claim to certainty in their philo- 
sophical or metaphysical doctrines. Probabilities are the great 
staple of their mental productions. To my mind the cumulus 
of probabilities the Catholic Church can bring forward to prove 
the truth of her teaching is the most convincing argument for 
the generality of human intellects. I have no thought of 
impugning the conclusiveness and cogency of strict reasoning, 
but as Butler says, “to us probability is the very guide of life,” 
and probabilities are for the mass, and, indeed, as far as I know, 
for all, the most striking and the most fe/¢ of arguments. Look, 
then, at the overwhelming mass of probabilities the Church has 
to fall back upon. For nineteen centuries exposed to the fierce, 
dissolving influence of human reason,” and her teaching only the 


Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb, 

Unread for ever. This is life to come, 

Which martyred men have made more glorious 

For us, who strive to follow. May I reach 

That purest heaven, and be to other souls 

That cup of strength in some great agony, 

Enkindle generous ardour, feed pure love, 

Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 

Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 

And in diffusion ever more intense ; 

So shall [ join that choir invisible, 

Whose music is the gladness of the world. 
In these remarkable verses we have the whole gospel of atheistic ethics, as it is now 
preached to us, presented in an impassioned epitome. All that our unbelieving 
moralists say, we have condensed here, and condensed in such a way that it shall look 
at its very best, that it shall look as beautiful and as alluring as it possibly can be 


made to look.” 
11 Butler, Analogy, ch. vii. p. 2. ‘* And it is a thing which deserves, I think, to 
be mentioned, that whereas some imagine the supposed doubtfulness of the evidence 
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more clearly defined, developed, and consolidated by the fiery 
process. Springing from an obscure and despised race, of whose 
inchoate religion she was the development, promulgated by 
illiterate and unknown men, persecuted by bloody and powerful 
antagonists, enriched and flattered by the kings and great ones 
of the earth, shamed by her own children, even by those 
who ruled over her, attacked with all the weapons with which 
literature, philosophy, science, and culture supply the unregen- 
erate intellect of men, and yet always triumphant, still throbbing 
with all the energy of undying and radiant youth, to-day more 
numerous, more compact, and more glorious, more really 
powerful and awful, more like an army in battle array than 
ever ; the one power capable of coping with the wild passions of 
men, alone able to maintain in equilibrium and proportionately 
develope that order and civilization which she originated, fostered 
and directed, and which without her we with reason believe will 
make the world a very pandemonium. I will remark here that 
it is the greatest mistake to imagine that the great impetus 
intellectual development received towards the close of the 
fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth centuries was due to the 
Reformation. The seed had been sown and was springing up 
and bearing fruit before that deplorable event occurred to 
devastate and disintegrate Europe, and distract the minds of 
men and embitter their hearts with endless controversy.'? The 
pursuit of classical culture, the discovery of America, and the 
passage round the Cape, astronomy and kindred sciences were 
operating on the intellect, and urging men forward on the path 
of knowledge, before ever the reformers appeared. But to return 
to our probabilities. Let what will be said against authority in 
intellectual matters, it cannot be denied but that the fact 
of great men having believed in a certain way will always have 
very great influence, not only on the uneducated, but also on 
the chosen few. 

Now, in every age the Church has possessed very many 
great men, great in thought, in word, in act, great and good, 


for revelation implies a positive argument that it is not true, it appears on the contrary 
to imply a positive argument that it is true. For could any common revelation of 
such antiquity, extent, and variety (for in these things the stress of what I am now 
observing lies), be proposed to the examination of the world, that it could not in any 
age of knowledge and liberty be confuted or shown to have nothing in it to the 
satisfaction of reasonable men, this would be thought a strong presumptive proof of 
its truth.” 
12 Vide Balmez, European Civilization, ch, Ixxii. 
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who never would have deliberately given their whole lives to 
support a system, unless they were for unanswerable reasons 
convinced, that it was the Truth and neither more nor less.” 

Again, all the various teaching and practices of the Church 
fall in with our whole nature, satisfy our deepest instincts, 
supply an answer to the infinite problems of life, which propose 
themselves to the most simple, temper the joy of the happy, 
comfort the hearts of the wretched, stimulate and develope the 
noblest capacities of our being, subdue and dwarf and eradicate 
what is mean and ignoble in us, court inquiry, and give unhesi- 
tating answers to the subtlest and profoundest intellects, in a 
word, give the only rational explanation of this rerum concordia 
discors. 

We can assure Professor Tyndall and all his school, that 
we have no fear of the results of their profound researches, 
We will accept them all, provided they will demonstrate their 
truth, we pledge ourselves to that, for we know that all truth 
is one, and no truth of physical nature can contradict truth of 
a higher nature. Science only proves more and more clearly 
that “God’s ways are not our ways, nor His thoughts our 
thoughts, but even as the heavens are exalted above the earth, 
so are His ways above our ways and His thoughts above our 
thoughts.” 

But surely the learned professor will not ask us to believe 
merely because he says “profound thinkers” are driven to seek 
in natural forces the explanation of man’s complex being. That 
is not scientific method. 

“The aim and effort of science,” says the doctor, “is to 
explain the unknown in terms of the known;” but if you explain 
the phenomena of consciousness by an entity called a soul, 
“you do not in this case explain the unknown in terms of the 
known . . . but you explain the unknown in terms of the more 
unknown.” Let us see this more clearly. I deny that we 
explain “the unknown in terms of the more unknown.” These 


13 As against atheists, Bacon’s remarks will be suggestive here (Zssays and 
Wisdom of the Ancients, xvi. Of Atheism). ‘‘I had rather believe all the fables in 
the legends in the Talmud and the Alcoran, than that this universal frame is without 
a mind ; and therefore God never wrought miracles to convince atheism, because His 
ordinary works convince it. It is true that a little philosophy inclineth man’s mind to 
atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth men’s mind about to religion. . . . Against 
atheists the very savages take part with the very subtlest philosophers. . . . Among 
the causes of atheism are learned times, specially with peace and prosperity; for 
troubles and adversity do more bow men’s minds to religion.” 
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are not the two terms. We know the facts of consciousness 
more intimately than those of heat, light, or electricity; and 
just as we seek for a sufficient cause for the latter phenomena, 
so seek we for one to explain the former. Besides, it is not the 
absolutely unknown we explain in terms of the known. How 
could we explain what we did not know? Science seeks for the 
hidden causes (which are known to exist and to be causes) of 
known things. These she gets at by establishing. relations 
between things and between ideas of things, and by proving 
these relations. Certainly man is the restless, cause-seeking 
animal, and Dr. Tyndall is one of the most restless and cause- 
seeking of the present day. Being a philosopher, confessing 
the stubborn refusal of mind phenomena to submit to the 
mechanical laws of external nature, he cannot call us unphilo- 
sophical, if we are forced to establish relations between known 
phenomena and a cause proved to be of a nature higher than 
things ruled by such laws as evolution, conservation of energy, 
gravitation, cohesion, repulsion, &c. 

The acts of an entity prove its nature. Th f the soul 
or of the mind of man prove the soul or mind extended, 
without parts, simple, non-discerptible and the of its own 
nature indestructible and immortal ; for things are destroyed by 
the separation of their parts. There are two kinds of conscious- 
ness in man, direct and reflex. Acts of either kind are essentially 
simple, but this quality is more apparent in reflex than in direct 
consciousness. Direct is that we all have every moment we are 
awake. Boys in the uproarious fun and happiness of the play- 
ground ; soldiers in the din and excitement of battle; audiences 
spell-bound: by the singer, the actor, the orator ; merchants in 
the height and hurry of business; students in the absorbing 
delight of mathematical or philosophical investigation ; men of 
all stamps under the press and crowd of events, that make hours 
pass like minutes, never lose this consciousness of existence, 
this knowledge of personality, this living identity with the 
“me ;” and though it resembles, it is essentially different from 
the consciousness of brutes, which feel indeed and see and hear, 
but which can never mentally say “I,” and which transact all 
knowledge-work that looks like thought with the help of 
extended images, but never show the remotest trace of a simple 
or universal idea. 

Reflex consciousness acts, when we turn the mind back upon 
itself, when we shut our eyes and see ourselves thinking, when 
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I can recognize the “I” at work, when I not only know that 
two and two make four, but when I see and know that I now 
know and think this necessary truth. No molecule action 
could effect this. No molecule or atom can turn back upon 
itself, for if it did it would not be one molecule or atom. Even 
if matter™ could elicit this simple partless act, then that living 
matter would be simple and so indestructible and naturally 
immortal. The feat can only be performed by something 
which is not only unextended but which has no parts, for the 
act is perfectly simple, and no entity can produce acts quite 
different from and superior to its own nature. Therefore the 
soul is a simple indestructible thing, the radix of that mystery 
called “I.” 

When we think, we seem to work in the brain, hence some 
suppose we teach that the soul is only in the brain as a ruler in 
his stronghold. But it is not so. The Catholic doctrine is, that 
the soul being a spirit is not contained by space, but rather it 
contains space. Hence the soul is whole and entire and working 
(though not entirely) in every atom of the living organism, and 
in the whole organism. The soul is the active principle of the 
human being. But in this life the soul cannot act intellectually 
without some help from the imagination, of which the brain is 
the organ, hence the mistake of supposing that the soul or the 
“ego” is only in the brain. It must be wherever it works. 
It works throughout the organism. It has no parts, proved by 
its acts. Therefore it is entire in the whole and in every part. 

The soul together with the human body forms the man or 
the human substance. The soul is not man, the body is still 
less man, but the concrete union of body and soul forms the 
substance ofthe one perfect individual man. 

That that human substance is one and not a conglomeration 
of living principles presided over by a ruling one, each man is 
conscious to himself; and we cannot have higher evidence than 
self-consciousness. 

The special glory of man seems to be that he is indeed a 
microcosm ; for he unites in his being all possible modes of 
being, matter, vegetation, sensation, spirit. 

The doctrine of the “ Conservation of Energy” is not, I can 
assure Professor Tyndall, the slightest stumbling block. We do 


14 Extension is not an essential quality of matter, though it is essential to matter 
to have parts. Extension consists in these parts lying outside one another, and is a 
natural sequence which can be supernaturally or miraculously withdrawn. 
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not need to create material force. We make free use of what 
already exists. For myself I am a believer in this doctrine, and 
for the most part a grateful follower of Dr. Mivart in his views 
of “ Nature.” The soul being spirit is not determined by the 
falling together or asunder or the revolution in any way of brain 
molecules. In this life molecular action accompanies spirit 
action, but does not force the spiritual will. There the uniform 
sequence, which marks the phenomenal world reaches its limit, 
and a higher mode of action leaves us on the threshold of a 
higher mode of being. That this higher mode of being exists 
is but in accordance with the rest of nature. Different orders 
of things as strangely contrasted as spirit and matter do exist. 
The phenomena of physical forces, of vital action, whether 
vegetative, sentient, intellectual or moral, show us that the 
modes of being are indefinite. There is, therefore, no reason 
why that world beyond the grave should not be. Good reasons 
why we are certain it exists, we have been considering. If the 
vaunted discoveries of modern scientists in the external world 
be true, they do but enable the Catholic to take a wider view 
of God’s working in the universe. We can accept them all 
and fit them into the Catholic scheme of creation. Why may 
it not be that the world was actually evolved, as the physicists 
say it was, through incalculable ages, till it became fit for man, 
who is the crowning work of the visible creation? Another 
of those tremendous burstings, upheavings, meltings, renewals, 
which Geology shows to have happened often before, will usher 
in the Day of Judgment; and then the elect or select, those 
that are fit, will either get their final grade of perfection, or in 
the presence of the Infinite will through eternity go forward 
ever higher and higher in finite perfectibility. I repeat, nothing 
that science can demonstrate invalidates in the least Catholic 
doctrine. On the contrary, it brings out all the more clearly the 
infinite comprehensiveness of that infallible teaching. 

Is it not a dreadful thing for men of intellect and character 
to go about preaching atheism and its consequences, when they 
are not and cannot be certain that it is truth? I will conclude 
with a quotation from Bishop Butler, whose grave language 

15 This view supplies an answer to the oft-repeated question, why, if evolution be 
a fact, have we no perfecting going on during man’s existence on earth. The period 
of his existence (.¢., of the race) is but a moment in the age of the universe. This 
globe reached the last stage of imperfect perfectibility when it became fit to receive 


man in his probational state. Further perfection may follow the fiery process pre- 
ceding the Day of Doom. 
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throughout his immortal work, is more terrible than the thunders 
of the most impassioned invective : 

“It is to be observed farther, that from a character of under- 
standing, or a situation of influence in the world, some persons 
have it in their power to do infinitely more harm or good by 
setting an example of profaneness and avowed disregard to all 
religion, or on the contrary, of a serious though perhaps 
doubting apprehension of its truth, and of a reverend regard 
to it under this doubtfulness, than they can do by acting well 
or ill in all the common intercourses between mankind; and 
consequently they are most highly accountable for a behaviour, 
which they may easily foresee is of such importance, and in 
which there is most plainly a right and a wrong even admitting 
the evidence of religion to be as doubtful as pretended.” * 

W. S. 
16 Analogy, part ii. ch. vi. 























Robert Southwell, Scholar, Poet, and Martyr. 


—_—— 


Let us in life, yea, with our life 
Requite His living love ; 
For best we live when least we live, 
If love our life remove. 

Southwell, 
Mr. FOLEY tells us in Series I. of his Records that no complete 
life of Father Robert Southwell has hitherto been published ; 
a connected sketch, therefore, of his life and character, founded 
mainly on information supplied in the Records, will not be 
unacceptable to the general reader. The original seat of the 
family, from which our English martyr was descended, lay in 
the neighbourhood of the town of Southwell in Nottinghamshire, 
rendered picturesque by its fine old collegiate church and 
minster. From that the Southwells are said to have derived 
their name, and there they resided until the reign of Henry 
the Sixth. Yet the birthplace of Father Southwell was another 
ancient ecclesiastical foundation named Horsham St. Faith, not 
far from Norfolk; for the site of this Priory, along with its 
various appurtenances, had been granted by Henry the Eighth 
to Sir Robert Southwell of Woodrising, and Richard Southwell 
was living there at the time when his third son, Robert, was 
born in 1560-1. His mother was Bridget, daughter of Sir Roger 
Copley, of Roughway, Sussex ; and when we consider the great 
sweetness of his natural disposition, the preservation of his 
innocence, and the early development of virtues in his soul, 
accompanied with rare abilities and accomplishments, it is to 
be particularly regretted that no traits of character are handed 
down concerning a lady, who is likely to have had so large a 
share in the training of his mind and to have communicated to 

his character some of the qualities of her own. 
The memory is, however, preserved of one of those unusual 
incidents which prove how carefully God watches, in some 
moment of great peril and insecurity, over a life about to be 
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consecrated very specially to His service. Some tramp or gipsy 
having gained access to the room in which he was left alone in 
his cradle, carried him off, substituting her own child in his 
stead. The fact was soon discovered, and the gipsy being over- 
taken was made to restore the babe. We cannot, however, but 
share in the thrill of emotion constantly recurring to the mind 
of this servant of God himself, as we think how easily that life 
of grace and virtue might have been wrecked for ever, and, as 
he used to say, ‘ What, had I remained with the gipsy ? How 
abject, how void of all knowledge and reverence of God! In 
what shameful vices, in how great danger of infamy, in how 
certain danger of an unhappy death and eternal punishment !” 
At a very early age Robert Southwell was sent over to com- 
mence his studies at Douay, where the example and influence 
of his master in philosophy, the celebrated Father Leonard 
Lessius, S.J., suggested to him his first ideas of entering the 
Society of Jesus. When he was fifteen, his father with great 
care and forethought sent him to Paris, lest he should receive 
any taint of heresy by remaining long in England. He at once 
placed himself under the spiritual direction of Father Darby- 
shire, then resident in Paris, an exile for his faith, who became 
an instrument in the hands of God, as St. Charles Borromeo 
had been in regard of the youthful Aloysius, to detect and 
‘appreciate the greatness of soul of his young penitent, and to 
lead his heart to aspire from his very youth after high sanctity, 
and even martyrdom itself. The world would account his life 
short and blighted, and for the most part uneventful, yet even 
it felt for the moment shocked at the violence and ignominy of 
his death. In the person of the Court and of the Queen herself 
it paid homage to his talents by reading and admiring his works, 
after it had revelled in his torture and had imbrued its hands in 
his blood, just as pagan judges or Indian savages have acknow- 
ledged and praised the heroic endurance of their victims while 
actually gloating over their protracted agony, except that these 
last have sometimes been moved to spare the life which they 
had then for the first time learnt to esteem and value. But the 
world could form no idea of the rapid advance of grace in his 
soul, or how singularly true of Southwell were the inspired 
words : “Being made perfect in a short space, he fulfilled a 
long time,” and that “his youth soon ended, condemned the 
long life of the unjust.” Condemn them it certainly did, but 
not knowing how martyrs are formed, his persecutors failed to 
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see that Southwell’s death was equally on their part an act of 
judicial murder, and on his a most true and heroic martyrdom. 
Thus does he express his own most yearning hopes : 


By force I live, in will I wish to dye ; 
In playnte I passe the length of ling’ring dayes ; 
Free would my soule from mortall body flye, 
And tredd the track of death’s desyréd waies : 
Life is but losse where death is deeméd gaine, 
And loathéd pleasures breed displeasinge payne. 


Before he was sixteen years of age he felt the grace of God 
strongly drawing him to the religious state, and for three months 
he wavered in an agony of perplexity between the Carthusian 
Order and the Society of Jesus. The Divine will was indicated 
to him in the profound peace which filled his mind after he had 
decided on joining the latter of these orders. We cannot refrain 
from expressing in his own words the definite and sound motives 
which guided him in this selection. They were “that he might 
the better be enabled to imitate Christ crucified, to expiate the 
debt due for the sins of his fifteen years’ life in the world, and 
to have at hand a faithful and experienced guide directing him 
in the way of salvation and perfection, so that he could feel 
certain he was doing the will of God by carrying out that strict 
obedience which the Society of Jesus professed.” But all this 
sounds cold when compared with the touching complaint which 
he composed on hearing that his extreme youth rendered delay 
advisable both for the satisfaction of the Society, and for his 
own more mature reflection on so important a step. The grace 
of God must have found a very congenial soil indeed wherein to 
sow the Divine seed, when it could fill the heart of the young 
poet of sixteen with spiritual perceptions and heavenly longings 
which we are accustomed to find only in the most advanced 
saints. His lament is a complete poem in itself, full of natural 
and tender imagery ; and we almost spoil it by giving the few 
extracts which we venture to make. 


Agar was an outcast from the house of Abraham, rejected by him 
upon whom devolved the special duty of protecting her, separated from 
the consort of her familiar friends, devoid of assistance and counsel, 
she wandered about, seeking among the brutes and wild beasts for the 
welfare she hoped not for among human kind. This my calamity 
surpasses her indigence, this my solitude is greater than hers, this my 
misfortune exceeds her banishment. For I wander about, an exile 
from a place as far surpassing the house of Abraham in dignity, as 
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a body does a shadow, or truth a fiction. . . . I live, indeed, bodily 
amongst men, while my mind dwells in one vast solitude ; and there, 
finding nothing upon which to feed, sadness consumes it, and it is 
forced to ruminate on its own bitter cares. No food is able to delight 
him to whom delight itself is bitter, no solace is pleasant where grief 
and tears are rife. To a fish drawn out of its element what are all 
the delicacies which earth can offer. Deprive the beast of its pasture, 
and it will turn with distaste from the clearest fountains and crystal 


streams. . . . Weep, my soul, over this thy widowhood, and spare not 
thy grief. . . . Let love soften the hardness of thy heart, and the 
icy cold of thy soul dissolve with fervour. . . . Admit no con- 


solation to thy grief, no mitigation of thy sorrow, till thou shalt enjoy 
thy Jesus, and acknowledge thyself His faithful spouse ; that, freed from 
this long divorce, He may embrace thee in the arms of His most 
tender love. 


Then he turns to address those novices amongst whom he 
wished to be admitted : 


What budding germs of perfection, what flowers of grace, what 
abundance of happiness is found in these pastures! Happy souls that 
are both loved and love! While they live with Thee, Thou art 
sweeter to them than life itself, for they do not even love to live, 
except to live by loving Thee. Happy souls, thus drawn to your true 
centre ; happy ye who are anchored on so safe a shore. Even as innocent 
babes in their cradles do you securely rest. Your burthen and weight 
is love, a light and pleasant load; for love doth not oppress, but 
elevates. It presents the full breasts of celestial nourishment to its babes ; 
it feeds those who are in progress with more solid food, and fortifies 
the perfect with invincible constancy. Sometimes with you, indeed, 
Zempora mutantur; for the Spouse delays that He may prove your 
faithfulness. These trials are but incitements to a stronger love, attract- 
ing even while they repel. He casts water upon the furnace, that 
it may burn the fiercer. He retires, only that He may rush more swiftly 
and closely to your embrace ; and when you see the ship riding in 
secure roads, with a skilful captain at the helm, fear must be light where 
no scruples of sin exist and, removed from the breakers, you sail close 
to port. 


We have here and throughout his complaint such a richness 
and grace of imagery, such a depth of spiritual knowledge and 
feeling, that we can scarce realize the fact of the writer being 
but a school lad of fifteen summers praying for admission 
amongst novices in the religious life. 

Nor were these the passing emotions of an overwrought 
nervous temperament, for, like a St. Stanislaus, young Southwell 
set off unbidden to Rome that he might carry the gates of the 
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Society by storm in his ardour, as we are told, to win the triple 
crown of virginity, learning, and martyrdom. At length the 
thrice happy moment for him arrived, that great central day 
of his short life, the date of his actual admission into the novice- 
ship of the Society of Jesus, being the 17th of October, 1578, 
while he was yet only sixteen. We may be sure that he who 
had so painfully longed for this great grace, was tremblingly 
alive to the debt of gratitude which he owed, to the care with 
which he was bound to cherish and watch over it, when it was 
once his. What high resolve breathes forth in the words he 
then addressed to himself : 


Remember, Robert, that thou art now no longer standing outside, 
languishing with desires, but art a son of the same Lord Jesus Christ, 
a member of the same Society, and that thou, who formerly wast an 
admirer of other’s virtues, art now become thyself an example to be seen 
of others. . . . So that as by the example and converse of such as are 
now thy brothers thou wert then confirmed in thy vocation, so they who 
now are labouring with the like desires may also be confirmed by thy 
modesty, meekness, and charity, and the exercise of other virtues 
belonging to that mode of life they propose to embrace. 


He who, as a youth, entered the noviceship with so firm, and 
clear, and high a resolve as this, may well be expected to attain 
in maturer life a very profound knowledge and experience of 
the spiritual life. We can afford space to give only under the one 
head of “Conduct towards Others” some few of those maxims 
which, while he was still a young man, were truly the guide 
of his own life and therefore the reflection of the interior 
graces of his soul. 


In every action never commit to another what thou canst do thyself, 
nor defer till to-morrow what should be done to-day, and have a care of 
the least fault. Show thyself prepared for all, preserving evenness of 
soul and countenance; also inwardly reverence those with whom thou 
art in most familiar intercourse. Be sparing in jests; never mingle 
satire in thy conversation, indulgence in this proceeds chiefly from 
pride and a too great liberty of soul, and very frequently, while it seems 
to please the listeners, it is on the contrary highly displeasing. Among 
the loquacious observe moderation of speech; among the irascible 
guard the temper ; among the levers of pleasure beware of self-indul- 
gence. Those who reprehend the crimes of others should be themselves 
far removed from every vice, for the least blot in a religious is a great 
deformity, and he, whose duty it is to move others to perfection of life, 
should himself exhibit that patience, charity, modesty, meekness, and 
union with God which he professes. 
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The second chapter of Robert Southwell’s biography intro- 
duces to us his life as a Jesuit. After completing his two years’ 
noviceship, he was admitted on the feast of St. Luke, October 
18, 1580, to the simple vows of a scholastic of the Society of 
Jesus. His philosophy and theology he studied in Rome, 
maintaining his already high character for talent, application, 
and virtue. After receiving Holy Orders he was appointed 
Prefect of Studies at the English College, and it was during 
this period that with great care he attained the proficiency in 
his own language which enabled him to rank with Parsons and 
Campian in scholarship, and to excel them in the gift of poetry. 
His love of letters might have been a snare to him, for it might 
easily have drawn him off from the higher study of his own 
perfection. God was, however, training the polished scholar 
not only for the plain and prosaic work of the missionary, nor 
even for a hand to hand combat with heresy alone, but in 
addition to and beyond these, for the coarse and savage butchery 
which, as the Protestants themselves complained, was ere long 
to turn all England “into one vast shambles of human slaughter.” 
From a boy he had fixed his eye and set his heart on martyrdom, 
and thus we find in him every study, each exercise of vigour of 
style and graceful diction, wholly consecrated to the one great 
aim of winning to the faith, persuading to virtue, and glorifying 
God. His motto through life is best expressed in the words 
by which he placed it before himself: “God gave thee the 
talents thou possessest, the more clearly to perceive the things 
most conducive to thy salvation, and also to enable thee the 
more easily to conquer the subtle wiles of the enemy, and more 
fervently to love God; for it is just that love should more 
ardently follow the greater knowledge of God.” No one devoted 
his talents more exclusively to the service of God and the 
good of souls than did Robert Southwell, for as heavenly was 
the motto of his poetry. 


O soule! do not thy noble thoughts abase 
To loose thy loves in any mortall wight ; 
_ Content thy eye at home with native grace, 
Sith God Himself is ravisht with thy sight ; 
If on thy bewty God enamored be, 
Base be thy love of any lesse than He. 


But now that same Divine Master, Who amid calm and 
studious scenes had been deepening His graces in the soul of His 
young servant, and had been forming and strengthening it for 
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the conflict, judged that the work of preparation was complete, 
and summoned him to the battlefield of unhappy, and yet happy 
England. How different from his peaceful and meditative life 
in Catholic Rome was to be his brief and turbulent career in 
that native land which treated her own children as aliens and 
enemies, because, though thirsting to shed their life-blood for 
her good, they would not with her forsake her ancient faith, 
the saintliness of her forefathers, or her allegiance to Mary. 
Unhappy indeed was she in this, and in the storm of angry 
passions, of deeds of murder and bloodshed, of base and mer- 
cenary treachery, of crimes of injustice and venality that raged 
throughout the land ; yet happy in having given birth to a noble 
army of martyrs, as ready, as tortured, as sanctified in their 
blood, as worthy of the martyr’s crown, as certain of the martyr’s 
palm-branch as any that the Church has known. On the 24th 
of March, in 1586, Father Southwell, then twenty-five and in the 
flower of his age, was assigned as companion to Father Henry 
Garnett. The two Fathers left Rome on the 8th of May; “two 
arrows,” as Robert Southwell exclaimed on his departure, “ shot 
towards the same goal.” And how truly the desire was father 
to the thought, we may gather from that poetic outburst in 
which he makes oblation of himself for the work before him, 
which reads indeed like an epistle from one of the early martyrs 
of the Church, but most unlike the language of a political agent 
and traitor against his country ! 


Being now exposed [he writes] to extreme danger, I address you 
from the threshold of death, imploring the aid of your prayers that, as 
once you re-awakened in me the breath of life when I was ready to die, 
so now by your prayers I may either escape the death of the body for 
further use, or endure it with courage. Truly I well know that many 
with open mouths stand gaping at me, both on sea and land, not as 
wolves only but as lions, whose fangs I fear less than I desire them ; 
nor do I so much dread the tortures, as look forward to the crown. 
The flesh indeed is weak, and profiteth nothing. Yea, while pondering 
these things it even recoils. But the Lord is strong in battle, He Him- 
self will be at my right hand, and I shall not be moved. And He Who 
instructs by His example, doth not withhold His aid ; nor will He Who 
leads to the combat, forsake the combatant. Stay me up, therefore, my 
Father, with the flowers of prayer, which ascend in the odour of sweet- 
ness ; encompass me with the apples of works, that if I must needs 
faint, it may not be from fear, but love. Plead, my Father (perhaps I 
now address you for the last time), plead with the common Father my 
cause—nay, your cause, and that of the whole Church, that I may so 
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sustain it, representing it as I do, that I may faithfully and courageously 
accomplish that which God, the angels, and Superiors demand of me, 
even if it should be at the cost of blood and life itself. May God grant 
it, to Whom I commend thee, myself, and all of ours. Farewell. 


Do not these words breathe forth a grandeur and self- 
possession that mark one who clearly foresaw his death, and 
who as earnestly desired it? “Nothing can possibly be more 
grateful to me in this life, the more so as it seems, under Divine 
inspiration and by promise of the English themselves, the highest 
hope of martyrdom.” 

At the time of Father Southwell’s arrival in England the 
country was in a most disturbed state. The year before, twenty 
priests had been taken from their dungeons, and, as a favour 
from the Queen, sent into banishment. Father Southwell how- 
ever escaped, and arrived safely in London a few days before 
the 22nd of July. Along with Father Garnett he was received 
at the house of Lord Vaux of Harrowden, in the suburb of 
Hackney, where he spent some months. Another house which 
he much frequented was that of the Countess of Arundel, wife 
of Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel and Surrey, then a prisoner 
in the Tower of London, who after ten years’ confinement died 
im prison a martyr for his faith, both in will and anticipation, 
and, as it is shrewdly suspected, also in act, by slow poison 
mixed with his food. But Father Southwell was a great deal 
too zealous to remain long in one place, nay, his activity in 
making excursions into Sussex and into the north, and the 
variety and versatility of his talents were such that within a 
comparatively short time he was described to Lord Burleigh by 
the spy, Boord, as “ the chief dealer in the affairs of our State of 
England fot the Papists.” It would seem as though God had 
brought him forward to fill the vacant places of Campian and 
Parsons. On one point his strong presentiment and daily longing 
for martyrdom may have been, in great measure, his motive for 
diverging from the practice of many priests and recusants. In 
his dress he declined to adopt the somewhat extravagant dis- 
guises which many of that day thought it necessary to affect, 
attiring themselves as gallants, with feathers in their caps and 
hawks on their wrists, with slashed satin doublets and velvet 
cloaks, mounted on good horses, with lackeys running by their 
side. On the contrary, he was wont to be apparelled in “ black 
rashe,’ as an informer describes him, with “clothes more fit than » 
fine,” ‘as he sings of himself; while the spy, Snowden, finds it 
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difficult to say more of him than that “he went without a beard, 
was of middle stature, and of hair auburn.” 

Prompt as the good Father was to issue forth on every errand 
of spiritual or even corporal mercy, he had an equal, nay, still 
greater love of solitude and communion with God; and our 
richest and most valuable records of his works for God and for 
souls are contained in the deep spirituality and heavenly wisdom 
of his writings, embellished as they are by so much grace yet 
such energy of style and true poetic genius. In these we have an 
unusual versatility, and of his more matured writings we have 
three examples which handle totally different subjects with the 
same depth of thought and beauty of expression. Of these the 
first is part of a letter which he wrote to the Earl of Arundel 
when he was sentenced to death. After reminding him of the 
proofs of the immortality of the soul, of the future life, and of 
the general judgment, and discoursing upon them so as to 
animate him with the sure hope of heaven, the future martyr, 
already a martyr in his own longing desires, dwells rapturously 
on the glory and happiness of that crown. 


Martyrdom ever confers the highest honour on any man; to you it 
will bring a double palm, since you will have crowned nobility with the 
glory of the Cross of Christ. If thou hast sinned, no sacrament more 
powerful than such a death, no satisfaction more valid ; if you are well- 
deserving, no crown more excellent, no laurel more glorious. . . . Thou 
art born that thou mightest be of God; that thou livest, is from God ; 
thou encounterest this death for God; that death will confirm the 
vacillating, will render the strong yet stronger still. Friends applaud, 
strangers stand astonished, the adversaries are confounded, whilst you 
beget for yourself in both orbs an eternal name. . . . The cause is God’s, 
the conflict short, the reward eternal. . . . I desire you the happiest 
issue of the conflict begun, and I hope, by the help of God, to see each 
other hereafter in glory. Farewell. 


A specimen of another style is found in the letter which 
Father Southwell wrote to some priest who was roaming about 
the country without any definite object; it is pithy, epigram- 
matic, full of homely and manly expostulation. 


We are all [he acknowledges] pilgrims, but not vagrants ; our life is 
uncertain, but not our road. The curse made Cain a vagabond and 
wanderer upon the earth. Conscience wounded by sin renders life also 
uneasy. Inconstancy is a disease of the mind, always changing to new 
places, never able to find a holy thought wherein it can rest. Variety 
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of company is the mother of idleness and instability, and is more apt to 
corrupt than to perfect the disposition, however good. Who is more 
sunburnt than he who is always travelling? A change of objects may 
be feeds the eyes, but they suffer heavier damage from the wind and 
dust. Virtue is seldom found in the highway. . . . It is better to be 
ignorant of other men’s manners, than to be a stranger at home. It is 
difficult to adapt one’s canvas to so many different models. Diversity 
begets confusion, but perfects not art. Graft your thoughts into some 
good stock, suck the sap from a fruitful root. Change of juices does 
not ripen, but rot the fruit. He who is familiar with all is friend to none. 
You will never be your own, if always with everybody. . . . Plants 
frequently transplanted sooner wither than blossom. It is an unwhole- 
some appetite that tastes of everything and relishes nothing. Count 
yourself, then, worthy of something to which you may in future adhere. 
I wish you to place a measure to your social disposition, not as I would 
cage a bird, or condemn an owl to the dark. There is a medium 
between mute solitude and a continual change of company, both these 
extremes are equally bad. Some circumstances call us abroad, others 
invite us to retirement. Learn while at home how to behave in company, 
and instruct your mind how to nourish in secret holy thoughts, which in 
the exercise of every virtue will prove to you sweeter than all possible 
delights ; wherewith may you live both a long and a holy life (which 
from my heart I wish you). 


Our third extract needs the following introduction. South- 
well’s father, who was a wealthy man, had married a lady of the 
Court, a former governess of Queen Elizabeth. Though remain- 
ing a Catholic at heart, he had for some time abstained from 
the sacraments, and was chiefly anxious about preserving his 
possessions, and his influence at Court. His son succeeded in 
drawing him back to the practice of his religion, his renewed 
fidelity to ‘which was sealed by his subsequent death in the 
Fleet prison. From his temporary lapse we gain a letter which 
is perfectly unique in its delicate tact, and its combination of 
the most perfect filial respect with an equally earnest and plain- 
spoken reproof; it is the outpouring of a mind richly stored 
with the knowledge of Scripture, with the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit, with the whole range of sympathy and duty between 
parents and their children. The letter is, we have said, unique ; 
and it is so, not only by reason of its excellence, but from its 
completeness asa whole. At the risk of injuring it we venture 
on some extracts, beginning with its title, ‘To the worshipful 
his very good father Mr. R. S. his dutiful son R. S. wisheth all 
happiness.” 
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In children of former ages it hath been thought so behoveful a point 
of duty to their parents, in presence by serviceable offices, in absence by 
other effectual significations, to yield proof of their thankful minds, that 
neither any child could omit it without touch of ungratefulness, nor the 
parents forbear it without nice displeasure. I am not of so unnatural a 
kind, of so wild an education, or so unchristian a spirit, as not to 
remember the root out of which I branched, or to forget my secondary 
maker and author of my being. . . . Nature by grace is not abolished, 
nor destroyed, but perfected; neither are the impressions razed or 
annulled, but suited to the ends of grace and nature. And if its affec- 
tions be so forcible, that even in hell they moved the rich glutton by 
experience of his own misery to have compassion of his kindred, how 
much more in the Church of God ought the like piety prevail? . . . 
Who hath more interest in the grape than he who planted the vine? 
who more right to the crop than he who sowed the corn? or where can 
the child owe so great service as to him to whom he is indebted for his 
very life and being? With young Tobias I have travelled far, and 
brought home a freight of spiritual substance to enrich you, and medici- 
nable receipts against your ghostly maladies. I have, with Esau, after 
long toil in pursuing a long and painful chase, returned with the full 
prey you were wont to love, desiring thereby to ensure your blessing. 
I have in this general famine of all true and Christian food, with Joseph, 
prepared abundance of the bread of angels for the repast of your soul. 
. . » Despise not, good sire, the youth of your son, neither deem your 
God measureth His endowments by number of years. God chose not 
Isai himself, nor his eldest son, but young David to conquer Goliath 
and to rule his people ; not the most aged person, but David, the most 
innocent youth, delivered Susanna from the iniquities of the judges. 
Christ, at twelve years of age, was found in the temple questioning with 
the greatest doctors. A true Elias can conceive that a little cloud may 
cast a large and abundant shower. . . . Timothy was young, and yet a 
powerful pastor ; St. John a youth, and yet an Apostle ; yea, and the 
angels by appearing in youthful semblance, gave us a proof that many 
glorious gifts may be shrouded under tender shapes. . . . Seeing that 
your superiority is founded on flesh and blood, think it, I pray you, no 
dishonour to your age, nor disparagement to your person, if, with all 
humility, I offer my advice unto you. . . . He may be a father to the 
soul that is a son to the body, and requite the benefit of his temporal 
life by reviving his parent from a spiritual death. . . . Upon the words 
of Christ, St. Climacts shows on what kindred a Christian ought chiefly 
to rely. “Let him,” he says, “be thy Father that both can and 
will disburthen thee of the weight of thy sins.” Such a Father as 
this Saint speaketh of may you have in your own son, to enter 
your family in the pre-cited affinity, of which happily it was a 
significant presage that, even from my infancy, you were wont in 
merriment to call me your Father. Now, therefore, to join issue, most 
humbly and earnestly I am to beseech you, that both in respect of the 
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honour of God, your duty to His Church, the comfort of your children, 
and the redress of your own soul, you would seriously consider the 
terms you stand in, and weigh yourself in a Christian balance, taking 
for your counterpoise the judgments of God. The date of your 
pilgrimage is well-nigh expired, and it now behoveth you to look 
forward to your country. Your strength languisheth, your senses 
become impaired, and your body droopeth, and on every side the 
ruinous cottage of your faith and feeble flesh threateneth a fall. ... 
Therefore, if green years must sometimes think of the grave, the 
thoughts of sere age should continually dwell on the same. The 
prerogative of infancy is innocence ; of childhood reverence ; of man- 
hood maturity; and of age wisdom. . . . You have long sowed in a 
field of flint, it is now more than a reasonable time to alter your course 
of so unthriving a husbandry, and to enter into the fields of God’s 
Church ; in which, sowing the seed of repentant sorrow, and watering 
it with the tears of humble contrition, you may reap a more beneficial 
harvest, and gather the fruit of everlasting consolation. . . . Wherefore, 
good sire, make no longer delay; though you suffered the bud to be 
blasted and the flower to fade; though you permitted the fruit to perish 
and the leaves to wither away; yea, though you let the boughs decay 
and the very trunk corrupt, yet, alas! keep life in the root for fear 
the whole become fuel for the fire. 


We dare not break in upon the last and most solemn portion 
that treats of death, and judgment, and a blessed resurrection, 
for this rises with its subject to an earnestness of purpose, a 
grandeur of argument, and poetic imagery that rank it with 
some of the finest compositions in our language. 

Although selections have been made from the prose writings 
of Father Southwell rather than from his poetry, because the 
reader is likely to know more of the latter than the former, we 
feel that some account should also be given of his hymns 
and poems. Among these by far the longest and most elaborate 
is entitled “St. Peter’s Complaint,” for it contains one hundred 
and thirty-two stanzas. With respect to this poem the Rev. 
Alexander Grosart justly remarks that, “while a thread of 
unity runs through it, it really is rather a succession of separate 
studies than a single rounded poem.” As a composition it is 
perhaps less happy or artistic than his shorter pieces, a criticism 
which is true of the writings of almost every poet, but it sounds 
depths of penitence and remorse neither intelligible nor very 
agreeable to the Protestant critic, while it sparkles with those 
felicities of metaphor and delicacies of word-painting which 
form so great a charm in all his verses. Father Southwell’s 
highest merit as a poet rests upon his much less elaborate 
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effusions, which answer exactly to this title from the fervour 
and simplicity with which they express the deep spiritual 
emotions of his soul in undesigned poetry. The first division 
of these shorter pieces, classed by Mr. Grosart under the head 
of “Myrtz,” was added to “St. Peter’s Complaint,” in 1595 ; 
so that their dates, as well as their subjects and their tenderly 
plaintive strains, point to the days of his imprisonment ; they 
are the songs of the caged bird, the music of the poet after his 
thirteen rackings. These poems sing of the emptiness of earthly 
love, the weight of sin, the joys of deliverance from the snares 
and dangers of the world, showing how our true love, and joy, 
and life are stored up in our home in heaven. 

A second division of Southwell’s minor poems also bears 
date 1595, and received its title of “Mceoniz” from the poet 
himself. It treats of the Mysteries of our Lord’s Life, and also 
of the Conception, Nativity, Espousals, Salutation, together with 
the Death and Assumption of our Blessed Lady. And then 
again the captive, looking forward to martyrdom, recurs gently 
and lovingly to his former theme of death, and the vale of tears, 
to man’s civil war, and after that the flowers of heaven. At other 
times fugitive pieces appeared ; but the lyre is once more struck 
to the same plaintive song in “ Decease, Release,” “I. dye 
without desert,” and others similar. Besides Southwell’s poems 
now described, several, written in Latin, are also preserved 
amongst the MSS. in Stonyhurst College. These comprise a 
poem of some length on the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, 
and a series of Elegies,the ninth of which is historically interesting 
as being by poetic licence placed in the “ fair lips” of the Shade 
of Mary, Queen of Scots. Three smaller compositions, written 
in careful hand on a fold of paper, close the list. 

When Father Southwell seemed for the time most secure, 
treachery, under the shameless disguise of piety and friendship, 
sought him out, as it had done his Divine Master. Anne, one 
of the daughters of Mr. Bellamy, of Uxenden Hall, near 
Harrow, eight miles from London, had in her early youth 
exhibited marks of the greatest fervour and intrepidity, when 
her imprisonment in the Gatehouse, Westminster, brought her 
under the influence of the infamous Topcliffe, who doubtless by 
threat and allurement varied his temptation, and succeeded in 
destroying both her virtue and her faith, The next thought 
of course was to use her as a tool, and either with or against, as 
we may hope, her first consent, he arranged through means of 
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her the arrest of Father Southwell. She sent a message to the 
Father, urging him to meet her for confession and direction, by 
a certain day and hour at her father’s house. At the same time 
she wrote to her sisters begging that she might be informed at 
once of his arrival, and her treachery was consummated by her 
giving Topcliffe news when their unsuspecting victim would 
be within his reach, and by so describing the plan of the house, 
with its particular hiding-place, as to render his instant seizure 
inevitable On Sunday, the 5th of July, 1592, Father Southwell 
rode out from Lady Arundel’s in the Strand to Uxenden, and 
there said Mass, purposing next morning a further journey. 
As he had arrived a few hours before Topcliffe came, he had 
time to give a religious discourse to the assembled family in a 
room. On hearing a sudden tumult outside all dispersed, the 
Father hastened to gather together the sacred furniture of the 
chapel and to retreat to the hiding-place, hitherto undiscovered 
and “inextricable,” whilst the servants went to the door to gain 
delay by parley. Having at length opened, Topcliffe rushed in, 
surrounded by armed men, and with a fierce countenance, 
“breathing out threatenings and slaughter,” met Mrs. Bellamy, 
and demanded where the Jesuit priest was hid. “Indeed,” she 
said, “ what priest are you shouting for? And with what useless 
alarms are you going about to make fools of us?” “Thou 
knowest that they are not vain to-day,” said Topcliffe, and, 
following the clue that had been given him by the traitress, to 
the amazement of all he made straight for the right place, and 
stopping at the hiding-hole, tore open a small trap-door in the 
pavement, secured by a scarcely observable fastening. The 
facility of the capture was a diabolical triumph to this base- 
minded scoundrel. After calling Father Southwell two or three 
times with jeers he led him out. His violence, as he twice 
essayed to run at the unarmed and unresisting priest with his 
drawn rapier, was met with fearless and gentle dignity by one 
whose first thought was that of martyrdom. When called a 
traitor, and fiercely asked what he was, he answered, in stern 
rebuke, “a gentleman.” When accused of denying his priesthood 
he replied, “No.” “But,” quoth he, “it is neither priest nor 
traitor that you seek for, but only blood, and if mine will 
satisfy you, you shall have it with as good a will as any one’s. 
Only I would advise you to remember there is a God, and He 
is just in His judgments, and therefore blood will have blood ; 
but I rather wish your conversion.” 
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After placing Father Southwell, for his greater insult and 
humiliation, upon a “miserable lean brute,” Topcliffe led him 
off, in open day and before the eyes of all, to London. During 
that day he remained in Topcliffe’s house, and the next night 
he was conveyed close prisoner to the Gatehouse, to what his 
self-constituted gaoler calls “his stronge chamber in Westmr. 
Churchyearde,” where, safe “eather from vewe or conferrence 
with any,” he secured him in irons and put him under 
examination. But the confessor of Christ was too strong for 
his persecutor, and, as he would not confess even his name, 
Topcliffe wrote off to the most gentle and gracious Queen for 
permission to torture his prisoner privately at home, knowing 
well that her nerves were not too delicate to hear from him at 
the same time the horrible details of the process he would adopt. 
Leave was immediately granted, and the Lords of the Council 
also permitted him to torture Father Robert “to any extent 
short of death,” glad to hit upon the expedient of keeping him 
in Topcliffe’s own house, as combining a show of mercy and 
leniency to deceive the eyes of his father and stepmother, then 
high in Court favour, along with every opportunity for 
extorting, by his ingenious brutality, all the information which 
they imagined he had to give. The particulars of the tortures 
there inflicted were never accurately known, save that he was 
hung from the wall by his hands, with a sharp circle of iron 
round each wrist pressing on the artery, his legs bent backward 
and his heels tied to his thighs, so that he might get no rest 
from his toes touching the ground. On one occasion Father 
Southwell spent seven hours in this agony, when his gaoler had 
to be sent for, as he appeared in a dying state. Above all 
suspicion is the testimony of Sir Robert Cecil, President of the 
Council, who openly confessed “he was tortured so cruelly that 
he was never allowed to rest except when he seemed to be 
dying, and required to be brought to by remedies. He would 
often vomit a quantity of blood, after which he was hung up 
again. All this time he was so patient, and the expression of 
his countenance was so sweet, that even the servant who 
watched him began to look upon him as a saint. His only 
exclamations were, ‘My God and my all!’ ‘God gave Himself 
to thee; give thyself to God.’ Antiquity boasts of its Roman 
heroes, and the patience of the captives under their tortures. 
Our own time is not inferior to theirs, nor does English courage 
yield to Roman.” 
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Four days after his seizure Father Southwell was committed 
to the Gatehouse prison, to rescue him out of the hands of 
Topcliffe, whose horrible treatment had reduced his vitality to 
a very low ebb indeed, and when brought before the Queen’s 
Bench he felt himself called upon to speak out. “I am a priest 
of the Society of Jesus,” he exclaimed, “and am come to preach 
the Roman Catholic religion to my fellow-countrymen. If you 
seek out a cause of death this is amply sufficient for you. Hang 
me, and then you will equally satisfy both myself and the 
Queen. As to the rest, spare, I beseech you, to try human 
strength by these unheard-of punishments. Brand not your 
name, your age and nation, with so infamous a blot. Lastly, 
remember that there is a God—the Judge!” “Then you call 
my house a prison and a workshop of cruelty,” cried Topcliffe. 
“Yes,” replied Southwell, “direr than any prison whatever.” 
“ What rack hast thou ever seen in it?” “Thou torturer, what 
torments have I not endured in it, more inhuman than any rack 
or scaffold? These feet, upon which I can scarcely stand ; 
these hands, torn by your iron points; that blood which still 
wets your pavement—tell the leniency of thy hospitality and 
of thy heart!” At the same time he unbared his arms, bloody 
and swollen and horribly livid, and in a half dead, but sincere 
and earnest voice, disclosed a series of the most brutal tortures. 
Topcliffe, seeing that the eyes and indignation of all present 
were turned upon him, broke out, “What I have done I have 
done by authority, nor do I repent it,” and at the same time 
produced his warrant. 

During the one month and two days that he was in the 
Gatehouse he was confined amongst the pauper prisoners, 
because all-his money had been taken from him on his arrest. 
Here he was neglected, and left in hunger and thirst, in cold 
and filth, so that his father, on coming to see him, found him 
covered with dirt, swarming with vermin, with insects crawling 
in his sores, his face bleared and like that of a corpse, and his 
bones almost protruding through his skin. On his father 
praying that his son might be either executed or treated as a 
gentleman, he was removed to the Tower, where he remained 
for nearly three years at his father’s expense. 

The next step was the good Father’s arraignment and 
condemnation, for on Feb. 18 (O.S.), 1595, he was brought 
from the Tower to Newgate, and there confined in Limbo, a 
subterranean dungeon without opening for air or light, the very 
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worst that the prison contained. Two days after this he was 
arraigned at Westminster, before Sir John Popham (Lord Chief 
Justice), Mr. Owen (a judge of the Common Pleas), Mr. Evans 
(Baron of the Exchequer), and Mr. Daniel (Serjeant-at-Law). 
When called upon either to confess the indictments or plead 
“Not Guilty,” after acknowledging his nationality, his priest- 
hood, and his presence at Uxenden, he answered, “ Not guilty 
of any treason.” On being asked how he would be tried, he at 
first demurred to saying, “ By God and the country,” through a 
desire that the jurors should not be accessory to his death. The 
jury he did not challenge, for, as he remarked, he knew neither 
good nor harm of them. His age he gave as near about thirty- 
four years. It must have been a painful moment when Anne 
Bellamy, whose course of sin was long ere this made public, stood 
forward to bear evidence of his having counselled her to commit 
perjury, and a long discussion ensued on this particular doctrine. 
After being constantly interrupted in his explanation of the 
Church’s teaching on the point, the judge addressed and 
dismissed the jury, who on their speedy return delivered the 
foregone and inevitable verdict of “Guilty,” followed by the 
usual bloodthirsty sentence. Father Southwell received it with 
a low and humble reverence, and gave great thanks for it. The 
next morning, Feb. 21, the keeper of Newgate bringing him 
word that he was presently to be drawn to Tyburn, he embraced 
him, and pulled off his nightcap from his head and gave it to 
him, saying, “I thank you most heartily for your good news. 
If I had any better thing to give, you should have it.” Being 
brought forth and laid on the hurdle, he said, “ How great a 
preferment is this for so base a servant.” As he was drawn 
between Newgate and Tyburn (let the reader try and realize 
this distance), a kinswoman saluted him, desiring his prayers. 
He said, “Good cousin, I thank you; I pray you pray for me,” 
and willed her to take heed of the horses that drew the hurdle. 
Further he spoke little or nothing, but had his mind wholly 
attentive to prayer and meditation, holding up his hands and 
face as well as he could towards heaven. When he had reached 
the place of execution he was led to the end of a cart, and being 
permitted to speak, he prayed for forgiveness from the Divine 
Majesty. Against the Queen’s Majesty he declared he had 
neither done nor intended harm, but always had prayed for her, 
as he did then; as he told a nobleman, probably Cecil himself, who 
visited him secretly in his dungeon on the previous night. He 
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also commended his country, and lastly his own poor soul, into 
the hands of God. His speech being ended, the hangman 
stripped him to his shirt, put the halter about his neck, and 
made it fast to the gallows. When some minister began to 
trouble him, even the people cried out that he should hold his 
peace. After invoking the help of the saints and angels, and 
desiring the prayers of all Catholics present, he burst forth 
into a succession of pious ejaculations, during which the cart 
was gently drawn away, and while still hanging he continued to 
pray, till at length, closing his eyes, he yielded up his blessed 
spirit to God. Even as after the Crucifixion, the bystanders 
retired striking their breasts, so now a Protestant lord prayed 
that, whenever he died, his soul might go with Southwell’s. 
A minister standing by said that he died with great charity, 
and when the hangman held up his head no one cried “ Traitor.” 
A martyr’s encomium on a martyr fitly crowns his death— 
“Behold an invincible soldier, a most faithful disciple, and 
courageous martyr of Christ, my former most beloved com- 


panion and brother.” 
J. M’L. 
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PART THE FIFTH. 


UNLESS we are mistaken, our readers will find that the portion 
of the description of the state of various countries of Europe in 
the seventeenth century with which we are now to present them 
is inferior to none of those which have preceded it in point of 
interest. It relates to Flanders, the Low Countries, still in the 
possession of the Spanish crown, though the scene of so much 
of the fighting of those times between that crown and the 
ambitious monarch of France. The writer’s account of Antwerp 
is very enthusiastic, and English Catholics will be glad to read 
his outburst about the College of Douay. With thus much of 
preface, we may leave the author to discourse for himself. 


From Holland I went into Flanders, that is, leaving Breda we came 
to Antwerp in one day. Antwerp is the handsomest town, taking the 
whole town and place, that I ever saw. Divers towns of Italy exceed 
it in fair palaces, but then the other houses of the town are poor and 
ugly. If one street be handsome the others are nasty. If they have a 
fair market-place they have no other walks about them. If they have 
neat churches and monasteries they have no strong castles or citadel. 
If they have a strong castle or citadel they have no fine river or 
ramparts: whereas Antwerp hath all these graces united together, which 
taken in pieces would make several cities handsome. It hath curious 
streets, three behind one another, so neat, so long and well built that 
all Europe cannot show such a street so wide and long and handsome 
as the Meyre of Antwerp. As for the houses, they are all fair, all of 
one height, all of bricks and white stone. Besides, it hath an excellent 
Bourse for merchants, a fair town-house for the magistrates, a fair 
piazza before it for the townsmen to wait in, an admirable Cathedral 
Church with its rare steeple four hundred feet high; a neat Jesuits’ 
church, lined throughout with pure white marble and Ruben’s paintings. 
A strong citadel, as most of Europe, a rare navigable river, and the 
most stately ramparts with six rows of trees in some places for walking 
on that the world can afford. I saw here the neat chapel in the 
Carmelite church, with figures and representations excellently carved 
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in white marble; the fair library of the Jesuits; the English nunnery 
of the Teresians ; the windows in the Dominican cloisters, representing 
in two rows the types of the Old Law verified in the New Law; 
the imprimery of Plantin with Lipsius’ his study; the curious varieties 
in shells of fishes and such like in the cell of a Carthusian. The 
rare picture in the great church, of our Saviour’s taking down from the 
Cross, made by a smith’s boy, who, being in love with a painter’s 
daughter and asking her of her father was jeeringly answered, that if he 
would make an end of that picture which he was then painting he 
should have her. A hard task for a smith’s boy that had never handled 
a pencil, yet love being both bold and ingenious, the boy accepted of 
the condition, fell to work, and sprighted up by the force of love, he 
ended the picture admirable well, and got his mistress. Hence a witty 
poet expressed this action in a verse thus— 
Connubialis amor de Mulcibre fecit Apellem. 

In fine, I saw here the castle or citadel, one of the best in Europe. It 
stands a little distant from the town, and not choked up with houses as 
many other castles are. It stands on that side of the town which looks 
towards Brussels, and not on that side which looks towards Holland, 
which made me believe it was intended to be a bridle to Antwerp as 
well as defence to it, and to awe the Antwerpians into duty as well as 
keep off the Hollanders. 

As for the trading of Antwerp it is nothing so great now as anciently, 
before Amsterdam had got the staple from it. For then it was so great, 
that merchants made more bargains there in one month than in two years’ 
space in Venice. Twice a day a man might have seen in the Bourse 
above five thousand merchants, two thousand and five hundred ships 
riding at anchor in the river, which is here six hundred feet broad, five 
hundred more coming and going daily, two hundred waggons arriving 
laden with people, besides a thousand carts laden with merchandise 
from all parts. Besides the importation of daily provisions of meat and 
such necessities furnished by the neighbouring stores, which was so 
great that they counted sometimes in one week ten thousand casks 
to have come to the town. In fine, the trading is said to have come 
yearly to a hundred and thirty-three millions of gold, according ta 
the Flemish account, which excessive trading made Antwerp so rich 
that when it was sacked by the Spanish soldiers to the loss of one 
hundred and forty-four millions of crowns in specie, besides jewels, 
plate, and such like riches, the soldiers were seen to play in one day 
their ten thousand crowns. Others, desirous to carry away some of this 
booty, and fearing to be robbed, caused their sword-hilts and daggers, 
their helmets and anclets to be made of beaten gold painted over with a 
dark varnish for to deceive the eye of the beholder. But in this they 
were deceived by the goldsmiths who mingled much copper and bronze 
among that gold, and so recovered again by sleight what they had lost 
by force. Other soldiers were seen to stake whole hatfuls of money at 
once, and play for them. 
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Leaving Antwerp I went to Liére, a little town some three hours from 
Antwerp. Here is no great matter to be seen, but only an English 
little nunnery, a swarm from the Teresians of Antwerp. From hence 
you may go to Mechlin, the chief Archbishop’s seat of the country. 
It is a neat, well paved town. The great steeple overlooking the whole 
country, is a true emblem of the Archbishop’s office, which is to overlook 
his flock. Here we saw mastiff dogs draw in little carts no little loads ; 
an invention which men might as easily make use of in England, 
having greater store of those dogs than they. It is pretty to see on 
Sundays the fathers and the mothers of the family walking out together 
out of the gates of the town, and the great dog drawing the little 
children in a little waggon along with them. Here the Great Council 
of Brabant is held. There is also here a great Beguinage (a place 
where women live together in several little houses, walled about with a 
common wall, and profess for the time of their abode there a single and 
chaste life), where, with the other Beguinages of the country, and the 
Filles-devotes, another St. Ursula might upon an occasion find another 
eleven thousand virgins. 

From Mechlin we went to Louvain, the best University in all the 
seventeen provinces. It is that University which hath furnished that 
country with excellent pastors and bishops, and Holland with good 
missionaries. {I dare not describe the particulars of this University, 
seeing that Lipsius has done it. ‘To write after him is to paint after 
Apelles, and to do.that worse which is already so rarely done. Here 
he, Pubeanus, and now Vernuleus, have read! with great applause. 
This town endured an army and siege of thirty-two thousand French 
and yet escaped. I know not how, when I look at its dry ditches and 
weak walls. Here is also an English nunnery of Augustinian nuns, 
whose poverty had not yet walled their garden about, but had only 
hedged it about with a quick-set hedge, which too was needless to those 
whose singular virtue and modesty need no other wall to keep them in 
withal. 

From hence we went to Sichem, or “Our Lady of Montaigu,” a 
day’s journey from Louvain, but one of the nearest places to heaven in 
all the country. For here God hath been pleased to work many 
miracles, and pour down His most immediate favours. Here is a 
handsome church of our Lady under the custody of the Oratorians. 
Lipsius himself hath written a book of the wonders of this place, and 
relateth miracles as clear as the sun. 

From hence returning back again to Louvain, we went to Brussels. 
This is the Court of the country and rendezvous of the gentry of the 
country, who all flock hither and make Brussels the epitome of Paris. 
For this reason it hath always been esteemed a pleasant town to live in, 
the company being so good and the air better than any town in all the 
country. Here the Archduke Leopold kept his Court when 1 passed 
here. The palace is great and capable of lodging four princes. 

1 7.¢,, Lectured. 
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Experience proved it when the King of the Romans, a King of Africa, 
the Queen of Portugal, and the Queen of Hungary were all lodged 
in it at once. In this palace there is a fair chapel, one of the best 
Court chapels that I have seen anywhere, and the best entertained with 
chaplains and Italian musicians. At the going out of this chapel stands 
the Great Hall, where Charles the Fifth in presence of two Kings and 
three Queens and all the nobles of the country left the Empire to his 
brother, the Crown of Spain to his son Philip, and chose for himself 
only a little monastery where he might end his days in piety and 
penance, thinking it necessary for men that have great accounts to make 
to retire themselves awhile before they render them, and to let penance 
and piety come between life and death. Indeed it is hard going from 
one crown to another, and having swum always in a full sea of pleasure 
to land presently at heaven. 

After this hall, we were led into the chambers of the Archduke, 
and then into the afpertimento of the Archduke Albert, as they call it. 
In both which are excellent pictures, and originals of the best Italian 
masters. Thence we went into the park, a great’ park for to be in a 
town and within the walls of it. There we saw a store of deer, for 
sight more than for any other pleasure. Then we saw the birds, the 
fountains, walks, water-works, and wetting sports, the summer-house 
of wood standing in water and covered with thick shady trees. But that 
which seemed to me most exquisitely rare here, was the echo, which 
renders one word distinctly ten or twelve times, for so many I counted, 
and others say fourteen times. Descending from thence we went to the 
Manege, where we saw both good riders and good horses. From 
thence to the Zour a /a Mode, where the nobility take the air in their 
coaches all in a row, and by fetching a great bourne in divers streets I 
happened to be there in winter and saw the cavaliers drive their 
traineaux upon the snow through the town, a recreation particular to 
this country. These /raineaux are made something like a cradle, with 
a smooth iron as broad as my hand running all along the bottom of it. 
This is drawn by a horse trapped with store of little hawk’s bells, and 
guided by a cavalier, who sits astride upon a short pole like a plough- 
handle, behind the lady, with a whip in one hand and the reins of that 
horse in the other. In the box or cradle sits a lady as fine as her hands 
can make her, with a hat and feather and little furred cloak on; and 
thus sixteen or twenty together they drive these ¢raineaux up and down 
the town with their pages on horseback and their lacqueys on foot, all 
carrying torches. They drive as fast as the horses can gallop, and have 
their fresh horses laid for them at such and such turns. This is done 
at the beginning of the night in winter and lasts three hours. Upon 
the ice out of the town they have their other pastimes. Some slide 
upon irons, and that as fast as a horse can gallop, others slide in chairs 
on sledges, and turned themselves on with sticks of iron thrust into the 
ice. Others observe notable ways, the ladies being either drawn in 
these chairs by cavaliers, or else taking pleasure to sit in their coaches 
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and see others slide. The country people do this as well as the gentry, 
but not for pleasure but out of necessity, both men and women (in some 
parts of Low Holland) going thus to market ten or fifteen miles in a 
little space of time and so home again to dinner. 

Having thus seen Brussels, we went to “our Lady of Halle,” a place 
of great devotion some ten miles distant from Brussels. Lipsius hath 
also written a little book of this place, to which I refer those that desire 
to know all the particulars of it; and here he hung up a silver pen, to 
show that he thenceforth dedicated his pen to the Blessed Virgin. The 
picture of our Lady is in the chapel on the right hand. It is of wood, 
gilt, and crowned with pure gold. On the breast of the image are six 
great pearls, with a fair ruby in the midst of them. This image is clad 
ordinarily in one of the twelve rich robes which were given by twelve 
towns of the country. 

From Halle we went to Mounts, a pretty town standing upon a 
round hill, and the walls environing the skirts of it. It is the head town 
of Hainault, and had for its Governor the Count of Bucquoy, son to 
the great Bucquoy who served the Emperor at a dead lift in the battle 
of Prague. Here we saw no particular thing, but only the canonesses 
of the great church, who perform the church office in the choir all 
together, in a most comely and majestical habit, with their surplices and 
furs like canons. They are the daughters of the best noblemen in the 
country, and may leave their course of life when they please, and marry. 
While they are here they are obliged to live chastely, and follow a 
certain comely and easy rule, and for this they have good benefices ; 
some two hundred pounds, some three, all enough to live handsomely. 
For the most part they live like canons in several houses, but then four 
or five of them live together under the charge of some of the old ones, 
who instruct them and give them all handsome breeding. After church 
service they can go abroad in their coaches, in visits and in secular 
habits, with a very little white veil on their heads, to show what they 
are ; and at home they may receive any civil visits from men, as other 
ladies do. When they are well in years, they may make a profession if 
they will. It is a curious plan for the breeding of young ladies to table 
them with some of these ladies, who are well fashioned, well languaged, 
well instructed in piety, and of an honourable and clear reputation. 
I know but three such places in all the country; to wit, this at Mounts, 
another at Nivelle, some four hours from Brussels, and another at 
Maubeuge. It is almost a thousand years since these canonesses of 
Mounts and this their church were founded by St. Vautrude, wife of 
St. Vincent, Comte of Sognies, a village three leagues from Mounts. 
The other two prebends of the churches of Nivelle and Maubeuge were 
founded by Serlogondis and St. Gertrudis, sister and aunt to the fore- 
said Vautrude. The canonesses must be noble of four descents, both of 
the father’s side and the mother’s. 

From Mounts we went to Valenciennes, so called from the Emperor 
Valentian its founder. It is a pretty town, trading much in serges and 
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linen cloth. Froissart, the old French historian, was of this town. 
From hence we went to Cambray, a frontier town of this country, and 
some eight leagues distance from Perronne in France. It is little, but 
strong, having both a citadel and a fort or castle, and good walls, and a 
perpetual garrison in the citadel. The church of our Lady here is very 
neat and sumptuous, both for rich altars, church furniture, and a pious 
and venerable chapter of canons under an archbishop. In this church 
is seen a picture of our Lady made by St. Luke, and a rare clock, made 
by a shepherd. Here are admirable chimes of bells, as well as in the 
other great towns of this country upon which they can play any tune or 
air as well as upon the organs. The monastery of St. Odbert, the 
Beguinage, or house of the /i/es-devotes, and the great market-place are 
very considerable. Here also is an English nunnery of Benedictines. 
This town is famous for that linen cloth which we from hence call 
cambric, and the French call totlle de Cambray. 

From Cambray we went to Douay, distant from thence some seven 
leagues. This town is not very strong, yet it hath escaped always ever 
since the beginning of these last wars, whether because it was not fit to 
make a garrison town of, or because the muses are poor there, and not 
sought after by soldiers. It is three good miles about, and full of 
churches, monasteries, and colleges. It is the second university in all 
seventeen provinces, and famous in England for the English College 
that is here. This College is the ancientest of all our Colleges, having 
been translated from Rhemes hither, and having furnished unto the 
Church so many worthy Rhenish doctors, so many learned priests to 
our country, and so many zealous martyrs to heaven. This is the 
College which, together with that of Rome, endured a long time together 
the burthen of the heat of the day. Divers learned and pious regulars 
came in afterwards to succeed these stout champions, but the secular 
priests alone entered first the lists, began first the missions, and 
manured with their blood that country, which was growing quite barren 
in religion. These Rhemish doctors, O England, were thy fathers! 
These were thy second Austins and Gregories, who have sowed there 
that seed which makes thee now a Church, and without which thow 
hadst long ago been a Sodom and Gomorrah, for “nisi Dominus exer- 
cituum reliquisset nobis semen quasi Sodoma fuissemus et quasi 
Gomorrha similes essemus.” 

Pardon me, reader, this excursion. It is gratitude and eternal 
obligation which I and all English Catholics have to this house which 
makes me make this honourable mention of it. And if anciently the 
heathen adored their fountain and spring-heads, I know it is becoming 
and fitting for us to reverence the College which has been the source of 
that Catholicity which is now among us. Here are also two of the 
English Colleges, that of St. Gregory for the English Benedictines, that 
of St. Bonaventura for the English Franciscans, out of both which F 
have known learned and pious priests in England. 

From Douay we went to Leuts Bethun, and so on to St. Omer. 
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St. Omer is famous in England for onions, which they cry up and down 
London, but far more famous for the College here. The French could 
be content to have St. Omer for to secure Calais, and while they had 
Ayre they offered at it, but in vain. From hence we went to Calais, and 
so home into England. Another time I went from Brussels to Calais 
another way, and both these ways together make the whole tour or 
compass of Flanders. For first I went from Brussels to Gand, one of 
the greatest towns in all Flanders. It is famous in England for John of 
Gaunt’s sake, who was born here. Here also was born Charles the 
Fifth the Emperor, and the chamber he was born in is yet to be seen. 
Anciently the Counts of Flanders kept their Court here, and were vexed 
with divers seditions of that people, even till Charles the Fifth his time, 
who posting thither through France unexpectedly, so humbled these 
heady stricklers, that he brought the magistrates to come with ropes 
about their necks (such necks deserving such bridles), and ask pardon 
for their seditions, and in memory of this crime they were obliged 
by him to make a procession once a year with ropes about their necks, 
which since they have got leave to change into silken cords. There is 
now a strong citadel at the back of the town, which like the rod tied at 
the child’s back keeps them in awe. Upon a little stone bridge I saw 
some remnants of the statues of the father and the son in brass, who 
being equally criminal, and both condemned to die, had the cutts given 
them to draw whether should execute the other. The lots fell upon 
the father, but he pretending old age and weakness, obtained by prayers 
that this son might rather do it to him, which being granted, the son 
beheaded his father, saith Bodin, but they of the town say that the son’s 
hand was held back by an angel while he was going to strike; and I 
rather believe it, otherwise why a statue of brass? Was it that the son 
deserved it for cutting off his father’s head? or was it for the father’s 
sake, who deserved to have his head cut off? Or rather, was it not 
indeed for to perpetuate the memory of a miracle which God would 
rather work than let the world see that a son can cut off his father’s 
head, though ever so criminal? Here is also an English nunnery of 
Benedictine nuns and a house of English Jesuits. 

From Gand I went to Bruges by’water. This is an ancient town 
and well built but nothing is so rich as anciently, having long ago lost 
her trading and staple. Here is an English nunnery too, a late swarm 
from that of Louvain. From Bruges we went to Ostend by water. This 
is that famous Ostend, taken by the Marquis of Spinola, in despite of 
almost all the Protestant princes of Europe. See the little book called 
the Diurnal of this Siege, where many curious passages are related, and 
among others this of a cannon bullet which, being shot from the town 
into the camp, found the wide mouth of a great cannon charged only 
with powder, and by its heat setting fire to that powder, was shot back 
again into the town immediately. And what if it killed him that shot 
it first? It is as likely as the rest. Another cannon shot, coming fronz 
the town, hit full upon the head of a horse and shot quite through him, 
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entering in at the head and going out at the tail, without hurting the 
cavalier that was upon him. 

From thence I went to Newport, a little town some eight or ten 
miles off. Here I saw the convent of the good religious Fathers, the 
English Carthusians, the only English religious men who came out of 
England at the fall of religion, and who have kept up a succession ever 
since. They are thrice worthy and religious Fathers. Here is also an 
English nunnery of the Third Order of St. Francis. Here, before 
Newport, was fought that famous battle of Newport, where among the 
other dead bodies of the Spanish side slain by the Hollanders were 
found twelve Spanish women in men’s apparel, who had fought bravely 
in the front of the army, as the honourable wounds in their breasts 
showed it. 

From Newport with papers from both the frontiers we went to 
Furne, a little frontier town possessed by the French. It is some 
four miles from Newport, and we went by a cut river. Here in the 
way we might have been robbed, if we had pleased, but showing good 
papers from both the frontiers, governors, and stout looks, from sixteen 
pistoles, which the rogues asked us at first, they fell to ten shillings to 
drink, which we rather let go to them than gave: Won dedimus sed male 
retinuimus. From Furne we came to Dunkirk by a cut river, still this 
town was then in the hands of the French, and so well fortified in 
appearance that I wondered to hear that it had holden out no longer 
when it was retaken by the Spaniards. Indeed, I am told, the Arch- 
duke himself wondered at it too, and thought that they had mocked 
him when they appeared upon the walls and desired to capitulate, but 
the English having intercepted and diverted the succour intended for 
it by the Duke of Vendome, the Marquis of Strades (otherwise a gallant 
man) saw it was in vain to hold out, and thought it better to deliver up 
while yet he had a thousand men to lead into some other weaker 
garrison, than to stay to the last and lead out only a hundred or two 
starved men. 

From Dunkirk we took a brigantine, intending for Calais, but we 
had not been two hours at sea but our boat was buried for want of wind 
and mightily out of breath, and we were forced to toss up and down 
rather than sail. We came within sight of Mardigs, and near the fort 
thereof which cost the French much noble blood, but could not put in. 
At last, night coming faster to us than we to any town, we began to 
think of a lodging, and having heard say that there were all things in 
the sea that are on the land, sea horses, sea calves, sea maids, &c., we 
were in hopes that there might happily also be sea inns and sea hosts ; 
and it proved so. For, by-and-bye, perceiving a good Holland ship 
laden with salt, lying at anchor, we made towards it and with fair words 
demanding a night’s lodging therein, we were admitted at last by the 
patron who half spoilt his courtesy by doubting a good while whether 
he should do it or no. At last, good nature working, he granted our 
request, and allowed us that night a hard cabinet, hard biscuit, hard dry 
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cheese, and small beer as hard as the rest, hard usage all. The master 
of the ship was an honest man but as clownish as a Hollander and a 
man bred at sea could be. He snuffed a candle handsomely with his 
fingers, and when it was done he wiped his greasy knife with the same 
fingers, and licked them when he had done, for fear of losing anything 
that was good, and when he had done all he wiped his knife neatly 
upon the great skirts of his doublet which served him for a table napkin. 
In fine, having bravely done penance with him that night, we were 
forced to pay him money, to boot, for it the next morning, and so to sea 
again in our little boat. Wherefore, after a while, having lost the wind 
again, we went seeking it to and fro, frighting and affrighted at every 
ship that came within sight. At last we reached with much ado the 
coasts of Gravelines, and getting a cart to fetch us out of our boat, we 
went in a triumphant manner into the town. 

Gravelines is a strong town, and yet it was taken some years ago 
by the French. It is wonderful to me how artillery could be planted in 
this muddy ground. We saw here another English nunnery of Clarisses. 
Having stayed here all night, we took cart again the next morning and 
went to Calais by land, some eight miles off, and so made the tour of 
Flanders. 

Having thus described my particular journey through the country 
of Flanders, it will not be amiss to speak something of it in general. 
And first, it is the King of Spain’s fencing school, as one said, where his 
nobility learn to handle their weapons. It is the issue which purgeth 
that fat boy, for without the wars of Flanders the King of Spain would 
be stuffed and swollen with treasures. This makes some of the 
Spaniards grumble to see their King take his nightcap off his head 
for to make socks of for his feet, that is, neglects his dominion of Spain 
for to keep Flanders warm, which is but his feet. Nay, I have read 
a Spanish author who compares the King to the Evangelical Shepherd 
who leaves the ninety-nine, that is all his other numerous dominions, for 
to seek out the only strayed sheep of Flanders. Indeed, this country 
hath cost the King of Spain so much money, blood, and men, that the 
money would almost build the best town with it, the blood moat it 
about, and the bones of the men dead in the service wall it round. 
And though this country hath been the seat of war these many years, 
and lyeth between two enemies, France and Holland, yet it had not 
maintained itself still, and getteth again one year what it lost in another. 
For here the Kings of France and Spain, both wearied with wars, fight 
but faintly, like two wearied cocks whose strength is spent. They snap 
here and there at a town, and while one is taking one town the other 
takes another at the same time from him, and when the summer is 
ended they go off, game and game all. And if ever you observed two 
men sawing of great timber, how first that one pulls the saw to him then 
the other to him, then the other back again to him and so to and fro, 
you have the perfect picture of the wars of France and Spain. First one 
King plucks Dunkirk, Gravelines, and Mardike, to him, then the other 
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soon after plucks them to him again. The one takes Aire, Furne, 
Condé, and St. Gillan, the other retakes them again; as if they had 
both agreed only to keep their armies on foot and their soldiers in 
breath. 

In the meantime it is strange to see how the people in Flanders hold 
up their heads. They wear good clothes, look fat, and are merry for all 
the wars. Husbandry is not neglected, merchandise holds on, and men 
are still found to till the ground and bear arms. The reason is because 
the people here pay no taxes for the maintenance of the armies, the 
King of Spain doing that for them, so that having the whole profit of 
their lands and industry they venture hard for to till them, and if it 
happen that they are eaten up by a winter quarter of soldiers one year, 
they take it patiently and strive to recover it again the next year, when 
they have no soldiers quartered upon them. And if an army pass 
and sweep all away in the country they despair not for all that, but 
having their lands left them, they hope with their industry to recover 
all again. Thus the country is still in stock on one side or the other, 
and provisions are always found. 

I have ridden post through their country at that time that armies 
marched, and I observed that the country people having notice thereof 
by their spies, left presently their villages and drove their cattle into 
strong neighbouring towns with their corn, provisions, and household 
stuffs. And by this means they both victual those towns in case they 
should be besieged or at least secure their good. And as soon as the 
army is marched by, they return again to their work. When single 
troops march only or great parties, they have watchmen upon the 
steeples of their villages, who as soon as they perceive any such troops, 
wind a horn, and thereby give notice to the villagers labouring in the 
fields or in their houses, to save their cattle, horses, goods, and persons, 
in the churchyard, which serves them for a fort, being for the nonce a 
little fortified place, and which the men with their muskets and arms 
defend from those coves. I was once forced to fly into one of those 
forts among: the common people to save myself from a party of horse 
that pursued me. 

Thus they live (if this is living) in Flanders, even in the midst of 
wars, and make almost a sport of their miseries. Hoc enim unum habet 
bonum diuturna infelicitas, ut quos sepe vexat tandem induret. 
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PART THE SECOND. 


IN speaking of the contemporaries of Bourdaloue, as indeed of 
the other great French preachers among whom he was so 
eminent, we must always remember that his sermons were 
addressed to a class rather than to the whole of society. On 
this account we do not find in these sermons the same wonderful 
variety which delights us in those of St. Bernardine of Siena, 
St. Vincent Ferrer, or, indeed, to go still further back in the 
annals of the Christian pulpit, in those of St. John Chrysostom. 
Bourdaloue, in the sermons by which he is known to us, is the 
preacher of the Court of Louis the Fourteenth, during a long 
series of years, in some respects the most eventful and glorious 
in his reign, though they were not the years in which that 
sovereign himself was the most free from degrading vices, and 
set the best example to his Court and people. The Court 
at that time was more influential on the manners of the rest 
of the nation, it gathered to itself the intelligence, the wealth, 
the activity, the ambitions, the hopes and rivalries, the intrigues 
and animosities, of society in general to a far greater extent 
than can easily be conceived by the men of our own time. 
Happily, it could not be said with truth that the Court was 
France. There was a vigorous Provincial life, the country was 
studded with historical cities, each the centre of a little realm 
of its own. There was still a great absence of centralization 
in the Government, and a great independence throughout the 
kingdom of what were simply Parisian opinions and Parisian 
fashions. The Christian strength of France was summed up in 
Paris under the influence of such men as the great “ M. Vincent,” 
but that Christian strength was also largely and widely diffused 
throughout the whole of society from one end of France to the 
other. If it had not been so, the evil days which broke, after so 
long a dawn, in the great Revolution, would have come much 
sooner. But still the Court was terribly influential, and it was 
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itself terribly corrupt. The picture contains many bright streaks 
of virtue and grace, and even as a whole it is far less revolting 
than that of the almost unredeemed degradation of the Regency 
and the reign of Louis the Fifteenth. But that unredeemed 
degradation is the natural offspring of the earlier period of the 
Grande Monarque, whose conversion to morality in the prime 
of his life, followed by so many years of personal religiousness, 
was an example and influence far too weak to stem the tide 
which he had done so much to let loose. It has been said that 
the corruptions of the Court in the seventeenth century were 
the direct cause. of the corruptions of the middle classes in the 
eighteenth, and that these again are reproduced, as by a fatal 
law of generation, in the depravities of the lower orders in the 
nineteenth. Generalizations of this kind are not very much to 
our taste; but there can be little doubt as to the enormous 
power over society which, in the time of Bourdaloue, was 
exercised by the French Court, over which in turn the example 
of the King exercised an influence which was almost irresistible. 

The personal reign of Louis the Fourteenth may fairly 
be said to date from the death of Cardinal Mazarin, which 
took place within a few months after the Peace of the Pyrenees, 
and the marriage of the young King to the Spanish Infanta, 
Maria Theresa. Mazarin had divined the great talents for 
business and government possessed by the young Prince, who 
behaved to him, alive or dead, with the deference and even 
affection of a stepson. We cannot tell how large a share in 
the development of these good qualities is to be allotted to the 
Cardinal. But he had also, without resistance from Anne of 
Austria, fostered in a fatal manner the propensity of Louis to 
the lower passions. But for the Queen-mother, he might perhaps 
have placed one of his nieces on the throne of France, and if he 
had done so, selfish as his policy might have been, it would 
have been far less open to blame on the ground of morality than 
the manner in which he had caused these girls to be brought up 
as “companions” to the King. Anne of Austria herself was not 
a mother to educate her son in the strictest and severest virtue. 
She was fond of amusement and “gallantry,” as well as of the 
luxurious and extravagant expenditure on Court fétes and 
diversions in which Mazarin was so great a master. Notwith- 
standing all the troubles of the civil wars and those of the 
Frondes, old and new, the traditions of the Court of France 
from, at least, the days of Francis the First, had been very bad 
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both as to morality and extravagance in idle pleasures, which 
were too often far worse than idle. The hardships and poverty 
which the young King had had to undergo during the Fronde 
were not enough to emancipate him from the influence of these 
traditions. He was, indeed, a willing slave, one who went 
beyond all who had preceded him in each of the paths of evil 
which have just been indicated. But, when we speak of such 
men as Louis the Fourteenth with that measure of judgment 
which belongs to history, we must give them the benefit of the 
ideas in which they have been brought up, the examples which 
they have seen before their eyes when yet young, the snares to 
which they have been deliberately exposed by those who were 
charged with their education, and the eagerness with which they 
have been too often met—far more than half way—when they 
have listened to their rising passions, and made their first 
spontaneous advances in the path of sin. And when we con- 
sider the providential law, according to which pride and arro- 
gance are so often punished by moral degradation, and also 
how many circumstances combined to make the earlier years 
of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, after the defeat of the 
Fronde, and the peaces of Westphalia and the Pyrenees, years of 
glory and triumph and external prosperity, we shall certainly 
wonder the less, however much we may grieve, at the miserable 
excesses, the fatal consequences of which still hang in dark 
clouds of chastisement and misfortune over the Bourbon family 
and the fair realm of France. We are too apt to forget that 
Providence deals with nations and with families as if they were 
individual persons living on through successive generations, who 
have their youth, their prime, their decadence, and whose sins 
have to be in great measure expiated in this world, at least in 
the manner of external chastisements or the forfeiture of privi- 
leges once conferred on them. We see the only virtuous King 
of France for several generations marked out as the victim who 
is to be judicially murdered by his own subjects. We see the 
present head of the same family spending his whole life in 
exile, notwithstanding the many loyal hearts which are beating 
for him in France. And if we turn to the account of God’s 
providential government of the world which is furnished us in 
the pages of Sacred Scripture, we see principles acted on 
over and over again, which abundantly explain what seems 
otherwise so inexplicable. 

The Court preachers in the time of which we are speaking 
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had a hard duty to perform, and we believe that it may be said 
that they performed it fearlessly. We doubt whether in our 
own time any preacher would be allowed to be so explicit in 
speaking of the vices, not of sovereigns alone, but of the great 
“world,” which is now to society what the Court was in those 
days. Louis the Fourteenth disgraced himself. by banishing 
from the Court the Duchesse de Navailles, because she had 
bolts and locks put to the doors of the apartments in which the 
maids of honour were lodged under her care, but he listened 
without anger to the reproaches, not very covert, which Bossuet 
and Mascaron, and after them, Bourdaloue, addressed to his 
conscience. In the early years of the “reign” of Madame 
de Montespan, just before Bourdaloue’s appearance in the pulpit 
of Paris, Mascaron had paraphrased the history of the fall 
of David before the King, and had thundered out the words of 
Nathan, “Thou art the man!” He then paused, we are told, 
and added, “If the respect, Sire, which I bear to you does not 
permit me to speak the truth except under cover, you must 
have more of penetration than I have of boldness. But if, 
with all these precautions and managements, the truth cannot 
please you, you should fear that it may be withdrawn from you, 
and that Jesus Christ will revenge Himself on those who 
despise His word.” The courtiers murmured, but the King 
said, “The preacher has done his duty, let us hope that we may 
do ours.” Mascaron was made a bishop four years after this. 
The account given by Madame de Sevigné of a sermon of 
Bourdaloue in 1680—he had then been preaching in Paris for 
about ten years—is well known. “He strikes and strikes again 
like a deaf man, telling truths without reserve or restraint, 
speaking opportunely and inopportunely of adultery—sauve que 
peut! Ue goes on his way and lets nothing stop him.” It 
is probable that the sermons which he listened to with so much 
attention were the external means of grace which enabled Louis 
at the age of forty-two to break off his career of vice and 
endeavour to repair the scandal which he had given. He had 
few other helps save what remained to him of an education 
which was to a certain extent pious and religious, and the 
example of his mother in her declining age. It is recorded 
of him that he always listened with a reverence of demeanour 
which acted as a check on all around him, and he always 
defended the preacher against criticism. He was listening to a 
sermon when the letters from his son, announcing the capture of 
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Philipsbourg, were brought to him. He begged the preacher to 
excuse him for a moment while he opened and read them, and 
then knelt down to thank God. 

The personal vices of the sovereign, imitated and even 
surpassed by so many around him, would in any case have 
been the cause of immense mischief to society. Even in our 
own time, when Courts are no longer what they were, we have 
had the experience, in England and France, of the good which 
a virtuous Court may do and of the evil which a licentious Court 
may bring about. Let us hope that the Court which may some 
day have to succeed to that of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
may not degenerate from their examples. But no modern Court, 
as has already been said, can ever have the influence on the 
country which was unhappily possessed by the Court of Louis 
the Fourteenth, and perhaps, under the altered circumstances 
of modern society, no Court could be so bad in so many different 
ways as was that to which Bourdaloue had to preach. A modern 
“kinglet” may make his Court like a low theatre or tavern, 
and may force any respectable persons who may be obliged to 
frequent it to consort with people whom no virtuous lady would 
admit into her drawing room. He may encourage “ fastness” 
and slang, expensiveness, or indecency in dress, riotous dancing, 
high play, or excessive drinking. But Courts are happily no 
longer the centres of the social and political life of any European 
country or even of any aristocracy, unless we perhaps except 
that of Russia. Courts and Kings are suffering now the penalty 
of a most just eclipse and diminution of power and influence, in 
expiation of the enormous and profligate abuses of which they 
have been guilty in the centuries which succeeded the so-called 
Reformation. Kings have lost their authority and Courts have 
lost their influence: politics go on their way without much 
attention to the fancies of sovereigns, and society has emanci- 
pated itself in great measure from the influence of Courts. 

We are thus not surprised to find in the sermons of 
Bourdaloue and of other great preachers of the same date, 
the same strong language used about the Court which preachers 
of our own time would use in reference to the larger kingdom 
of evil which we call “the world.” What the Court was to them 
“society” or “the world” is to us. The Court, according to 
Bourdaloue, was the centre of the corruption of the world, a 
school of impiety, the seat of pride, the rock fatal to sanctity 
itself. The strongest virtue was liable to shipwreck there. In 
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the Court reigned self-interest, pride, aversions, animosities, 
envies: all that could poison or harden the heart. In his 
panegyric on St. Francis of Paula, Bourdaloue speaks even of 
the Court of Louis the Eleventh as contrasting in the most 
favourable manner with the Court of his own time. In those 
days, he says, God was still known in the world, and the Courts 
of princes were not yet places inaccessible to grace and to 
Christian piety. But in his own time the whole Court would 
be displeased if those who lived in it were reproached with the 
corruption and licence of their manners. In his Homily on the 
“Gospel of the man born blind,” he declares that at the Court 
even the most enlightened and straightforward consciences were 
easily blinded and perverted, while states of conscience which 
elsewhere would be considered monstrous, seem to have acquired 
a sort of right of possession and proscription, being authorized 
by usage and custom. Life at the Court, the breathing its 
atmosphere and hearing continually its language, accustomed 
people to iniquity, and changed men who began by being 
Christians first into worldlings and then almost into pagans. 

At a time when everything depended on the favour of the 
sovereign, one of the great vices of the Court was, of course, 
that of ambition. On this great subject Bourdaloue touches 
more than once. We have a whole sermon on ambition in the 
Caréme, or the Gospel of the petition of the mother of the 
sons of Zebedee. As for the vice itself, it was hardly con- 
sidered a vice, or at least it was thought “le vice des grandes 
ames.” But the means employed to render ambition successful 
were anything but great. 


The honours of the world are obtained by tricks and contrivance. . . 
all the résources of intrigue are set in motion, all the resources of 
caballing, intercession, and favour: personal credit and friendship are 
mixed up, and have the best part in the decision—ruse and fraud are 
employed, importunity is added, and after the example of the mother 
of these two disciples, every kind of part is played, the suppliant, the 
negotiator, the briber, the client, and the worshipper—adorans et petens. 
The use of these means is not kept a secret. People talk of them 
openly, make no concealment of their aims, consider it a triumph of policy 
to reach their aim, and glory in their success, as a great stroke of 
cleverness. In order to open the way for themselves, they corrupt this 
man by promises, this woman by presents, and this other by threats. 
In short, in order to succeed more certainly, people gain the support 
even of vice and iniquity, and seek their protection. And all this, 
because it is so common, passes for innocent, for legitimate, for 
honourable.! 

1 Caréme. Sermon sus le Ambition. 
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Under the circumstances of the case, it was inevitable that 
the game of ambition could not be played without the most 
serious damage to the reputation and interests of others. It was 
not, as it may be in a Constitutional State, an endeavour to 
outshine others in zeal for the public service, in devotion to 
public interests, or even in the conflicts of debate and the 
dangerous courtiership of the popular favour. There may be 
faults enough of this kind in modern times, but they are not 
exactly the faults which are pointed out by Bourdaloue in the 
following passage from another sermon on ambition. 


What idea do you form of an ambitious man who is preoccupied by 
the desire to make himself great? If I were to tell you that he is a 
man whose profession makes him an enemy of all other men—I mean 
of all those with whom his interests can come in collision—if I were 
to say that he is a man to whom the prosperity of another is a torture, 
a man who cannot see merit, in whomsoever it may be, when he comes 
across it, without hating it and opposing it: if I were to say that he is 
always ready, in the course of competition, to betray one, to supplant 
another, to decry this man, and to destroy this other, for whatever little 
profit he may hope for himself in the process: if I were to tell you 
that he makes of the greatness and fortune at which he aims a divinity 
to which there is no friendship, no gratitude, no respect, no duty which 
he does not sacrifice, and that he is never without devices and disguises 
specious enough by which he may do this with a certain air of honesty 
in the eye of the world, a man who loves no one, and whom no one 
can love: if I were to say all this, would you not declare that this 
portrait which I have drawn is that of a monster in society? And yet, 
reflect even a little on what is passing every day in the midst of you all, 
and then can you help avowing that these are the true features of 
ambition, while it is as yet in the stage of aspiration and in pursuit 
of the end which it sets before itself? ? 


The passage from which we are quoting does not stop here, 
but we have not space for the full development which Bour- 
daloue gives to the dark picture which he is drawing. The 
memoirs and histories of the time are full of instances which 
abundantly confirm the charges which he makes. The rival- 
ries of ambition sometimes led even to treason against the 
interests of the country, as when Barbezieux brought about 
the disgrace of the Duc de Noailles, who was on the point of 
taking Barcelona, by persuading his messenger to the King to 
represent his message falsely, and so hinder the progress of 
the royal army which the Duke commanded. Barbezieux was 


2 Sermon four la 16. Dim. apres Pentecite. 
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at this time Minister of War—he prevented the success 
of the French army, but at the same time he ruined 
his personal enemy. Madame, the mother of the future 
Regent, wrote of the Court, that since she had _ been 
there she had seen things so bad, that if she ever found 
herself in a place where falsehood did not reign, and where 
lying was not approved and favoured as it was there, she 
should think she had found a Paradise. Madame de Main- 
tenon, a woman of great circumspection and prudence, wrote 
to the Archbishop of Paris (1695), that he must consider that 
almost all at the Court would destroy their relations and 
friends for the sake of saying a word more to the King or 
of showing him that they sacrifice everything for him. “This 
country is a fearful one, and every head is turned in it. You 
must distrust those whom you esteem the most. I am at the 
fountain head, and thus it is that I see betrayal after betrayal. 
The Court changes the best of men.” 

One of the prominent consequences of the extreme ambi- 
tion which prevailed among the courtiers, was their degrading 
servility. We find more than one eloquent passage in Bour- 
daloue on this point. Speaking of a servitude to men essen- 
tially opposed to the liberty which our Lord has acquired for 
us, he cries out— 


But to whom ought the Evangelical preacher to give a greater horror 
of this servitude, than to those who live at the Court? Where are the 
effects of this detestable servitude more mischievous and hurtful than at 
the Court? Slavery to men, a sort of necessary obligation to iniquity, 
a ready dispensation for all injustice, a subjection to the faults, the 
caprices, the passions of another. . . . making you enter into all their 
intrigues and all their designs, however criminal they may be; making 
you purchase their favours at the expense of all the interests of God, of 
all the interests of your conscience and your salvation, at the cost of 
yourselves and of your soul! Ah, my brethren, are you men? Above 
all, are you Christians, to serve in such a way? God forbid that I 
should make Christian liberty consist in emancipating ourselves from 
the duty which we justly owe to lawful power. . . . But this dependence 
which our religion teaches us has its limits, and I come back again and 
again to the words of St. Paul, WVo/ite fieri servi hominum. No, you are 
not to serve men to such a point as to make them your divinities, as 
to place them in the stead of the sovereign Master to Whom you belong, 
as to sell to them His law and your innocence, your eternity, making 
yourselves the supporters of their vices, the accomplices of their 
disorders, the companions of their debauches, the perpetual applauders 
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of all that may be suggested to them by avarice; pleasure, ambition, 
envy, hatred, revenge, licentiousness, and impiety. This is what I 
eall, not a reasonable service, but a slavery, and a most vile slavery. 
This it is from which our Divine Saviour has undertaken to deliver us.® 


The memoirs of the time are full enough of instances of 
servility to furnish abundant comment on this: passage of 
Bourdaloue. A marshal of France—De la Feuillade—placed 
a statue of the King in the Place des Victoires, which he con- 
secrated with all the prostrations which were used by the 
heathen of old in honour of the statues of the Emperors. He 
paid for the foundation of lamps which were to burn day and 
night before the statue, and is said to have intended to purchase 
a vault in a neighbouring church, from which he meant to dig 
an underground passage till he reached the spot over which 
the image stood, and thus to have himself buried exactly under- 
neath the statue of the King. The homage paid to the royal 
mistresses was hideous. Madame de Montespan was the great 
recipient of this kind of adulation. And St. Simon tells us of 
another marshal of France—D’Huxelles—who used to send 
every day a dish of roast rabbits’ heads to the favourite dog 
of the actress who was said to be the mistress of the Dauphin— 
an act of homage which ceased for ever on the morning after 
the death of that Prince. Even in the chapel at. Versailles, the 
courtiers turned their faces habitually to the tribune where the 
King sat, not to the altar. St. Simon tells us of the way in 
which the Court ladies crowded the tribunes when the King was 
to be present at Benediction, and how, under pretext of seeing 
their books better, they had each a little candle lighted before 
them. One such afternoon, when the ladies were all assembled, 
the major of the royal guard called out in a loud voice that the 
guards were to withdraw, as the King was not coming. Ina 
few minutes all the ladies, but three or four, put out their candles 
and went away. The King came in soon after, was astonished 
at the absence of the usual worshippers, and laughed. heartily 
when he was told of the trick which had been played. 

It is curious, but it seems to be in accordance with the 
principles of our perverted nature, that the very people who had 
been so ready to degrade themselves for the sake of gaining 
favour and advancement, were insufferable in their arrogance 
and haughtiness when they had reached the goal of their wishes, 
This is another of the defects on which we have some stern 


2 Sermon IL. ser da Purification. 
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words from Bourdaloue. He notes in particular the extreme 
insolence of the many parvenus—“ men who in their origin are 
nothing, men who have come out of nothing and obscurity, and 
who have become great by contrivances and tricks, these are 
they who talk with the greatest ostentation, who act with the 
greatest authority, and who, in order to enhance their false 
greatness, make it their boast to abase and domineer over those 
who are truly great.” A natural consequence of this was to 
make authority and power hateful, and even despicable, in the 
eyes of the people. The great upheaval of society, by which 
all that had been high was for that very crime to be brought 
low, was being prepared in the time of Louis the Fourteenth, 
and Bourdaloue may be said to have discerned its approach. 
Those in whose hands authority was placed behaved in a 
manner so unworthy, as to bring discredit on authority itself. 
There is a passage in which he speaks very plainly about the 
abuse by which high offices were conferred simply on account 
of rank or birth. 


It is enough, according to common language, that a person should 
be the son of such another person, to give the son a perfect assurance 
that he can be all that his father was. Whatever may be his personal 
unworthiness and incapacity, he will nevertheless undertake anything in 
the world, he will be a commander, a governor, he will decide the 
fortunes and the lives of men; he will be on the candlestick, in the 
Gospel language, when he ought to be under the bushel. . . . A child, 
whom no one would trust with the most unimportant matters of a private 
family, has nevertheless the affairs of a whole province and the interests 
of the public in his hands. He can pronounce what judgment he likes, 
he can issue what orders he likes, he can carry out whatever he likes, 
The people suffer, they complain, rights are sold, justice is altogether 
reversed—it matters little to a father, so long as he does not himself 
feel the damage, and so long as his son is provided for.* 


Merit was altogether ignored in the disposal of patronage— 
it was often a positive disqualification. The first posts, says 
Bourdaloue, “are often occupied by the most unworthy, the 
most ignorant, the most vicious, while wise, intelligent, and good 
men remain unknown or forgotten.” It follows, almost as a 
matter of course, that the men who were thus thrust into posi- 
tions of importance which they were not fit to fill, thought of 
everything else rather than of discharging their duties. What 
they sought was the income which was attached to the post, 
* Caréme. Mereredi dela 2, Semaine. 
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and this in order that they might enjoy themselves with it. 
Let us again hear Bourdaloue : 


How do you justify [he says] your life of idleness and inaction, 
while you hold placés which demand an incessant vigilance and all the 
attention you have to give? ... Is this what your state demands of 
you, to be for ever occupied on your pleasures and diversions, and 
hardly ever on your duties and employments ; to fly from a work which 
you owe to the public, and which the public expects you to perform ; 
to hold all necessary exertion and assiduity in horror, as if it were a 
captivity and a slavery; to put off on the shoulders of others the cares 
which are your personal concern, and for which you are yourselves 
responsible ; to find it impossible ever to be, where you ought to be, 
and to be always and everywhere where you ought not to be; to throw 
aside every business which disturbs or fatigues you, though God has 
made you what you are for nothing else than that you should be 
troubled and fatigued thereby; . . . in a word, to take the sweets and 
agreeables only of your condition, leaving all that is toilsome and hard 
a secret which the world is always teaching, and as to which you have 
been very apt scholars; or still more than this, to look on with indif- 
ference at what ought to cause in you a holy disquiet, and set all your 
zeal in motion, abuses which ought to be corrected, acts of violence 
which ought to be repressed, injustice which requires reparation, 
scandals which you ought to put an end to, ... or again, to abuse 
your powers in order to satisfy your private animosities and resentments, 
to give effect to your revenge, to make yourselves objects of fear to a 
whole town, to make a whole region suffer while you yourselves suffer 
nothing? Is this what your state demands of you? When God con- 
ferred on you distinction and a lofty position, was it His design to keep 
you in a state of idleness, to make you live a life of repose, to provide 
for all your conveniences, to hand you over to yourselves and all the 
desires and resentments of your hearts? Is it for you alone that He 
has made the world, or is it not rather for the government and good 
order of the world that He has made choice of you ?® 


It is obvious to remark that in denouncing evils of this kind 
the preacher was attacking a system rather than individual 
persons. He passed beyond the simple reformation of manners 
—his teaching points to a serious change in the manner in which 
the country was governed. We find him speaking in the same 
fearless way as to one of the greatest evils of the time—the sale 
of offices, especially of offices in the administration of justice. 
And any one, he says, who has enough money to buy a place, 
is supposed by the fact itself to be capable of discharging its 
duties. It is true that there were certain examinations to be 
5 bid. 
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passed, in order nominally to test the fitness of the candidate 
for honours, but they had become mere ceremonies, and the sort 
of persons who passed them with honour proved that they were 
simple nullities. Then the offices which had been bought dearly 
were naturally looked upon as the sources which were to 
repay the expense which had been incurred in obtaining them. 
Lamoignon, one of the best men of the day, declared that the 
magistrates ought to find in the profits of the administration of 
justice the return of the sums which they had advanced in order 
to become possessed of their offices. Hence the interminable 
delays of the law—each stage was a source of profit. to the 
judges. It was said that in France a cause on which one 
thousand crowns depended, cost two thousand, and lasted ten 
years. The parties to the suit paid visits to their judges, 
flattered them and made them promises. This “solicitation” 
was a part of the process. “It is no matter of astonishment,” 
says Bourdaloue, “to see the judges controlled by one person 
or gained by that. How many families are ruined, because just 
rights have been attacked by some one who was a formidable 
person, and have found no protection against him! How many 
suits weak enough on their own merits, have been brilliantly 
gained, because solicitations, cabals, and intrigues have pre- 
vailed !” ° 

And, in another passage: 


Where do we ever see the rich suffer the rigour of the laws? Where 
is the tribunal where they are punished? What justice can be obtained 
or hoped for against them? Where is there integrity which they do not 
corrupt? What sentence, however just and severe, do they not elude? 
What is the bad case from which a rich and guilty malefactor cannot 
extricate himself haughtily and with head erect? What crime is so 
black that he cannot wash himself of it? The laws are for the miser- 
able, punishments are for those whose poverty is already their penalty, 
but for the rich there is nothing but indulgence, connivance, toleration, 
and, for them, the most inflexible equity and the most rigorous justice 
are turned into favour.’ 


Madame de Sevigné writes to her daughter about Penantier, 
the Receveur Generale of the clergy, who was deeply compro- 
mised in the terrible poisoning case of the Marchioness of 
Brinvilliers, “// en sortira um peu plus blane que de la niege. . . . 
Vous savez qu'il y a cent mille ecus repandu pour faciliter toutes 
choses.” Her prediction came true, though the King himself 

6 Caréme. Jendi dela 3. Semaine. 7 Ibid. 
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knew of the money that was being spent, and wrote to Colbert 
about it. Gui Patin tells us of a woman who was hung for 
uttering false money, while the man who had coined it escaped, 
“because it seems he had good money to spend as well as bad.” 
There were many good men among the judges, who endeavoured 
for a time, at least, to stem the tide, but the corruption was 
authorized by custom, and their efforts were of no avail. 

If there was corruption among the magistrature, we need 
not be surprised to find it among those who had the manage- 
ment of the public finances. Bourdaloue attacks this plague- 
spot in his sermon “On the duties of parents as to the vocation 
of their children,” and assuming that the occupations of the 
publicans of the Gospel history was a calling of the kind which 
ought to be avoided on account of the dangers to salvation 
which it involved, he says that he does not examine the question 
whether there were in his own time such professions, but that if 
there were such, a father who feared God could not permit a 
son to enter or remain in them, and he adds that it is for his 
hearers to make the application of what he has said. In another 
place, he says that in his time a man who was altogether without 
stain in the management of the public money was almost a 
prodigy. In truth, the rage for wealth was insatiable, and 
nothing was thought dishonourable which helped to its indul- 
gence. The expenses of the nobles and people about the Court 
were so large, that their fortunes were inadequate. But we 
must pause here for the present, leaving to a third paper the 
further development of this part of the subject before us. 

















A Catholic Pilgrimage under the May Laws. 


——_——_ 


AMONGST the numerous buildings of interest in the Rhine 
provinces of Prussia, whether churches, convents, or ruined 
castles, the ancient conventual establishment of Bornhofen 
stands pre-eminent. Situated within easy distance from 
Mayence and Coblentz, and built on the banks of the Rhine, 
it stands now abandoned and partially deserted, within twenty 
minutes’ walk of the village of Kamp in the Grand Duchy of 
Nassau. The vicissitudes through which it has passed are of 
interest to all those who are anxious for the welfare of such 
institutions. 

Local history informs us that its origin dates from the 
times which are popularly designated as the Dark Ages, and 
that its church was built by the ill-treated sister of the two 
owners of the Castles of Sternbay and Liebenstein, whose ruins 
to this day cap the hills at the foot of which the hamlet is 
situated. These brothers, when dividing the fortune bequeathed 
to them by their parents, measured the share of their sister, 
who was blind, in a false balance, thus depriving her of a 
considerable portion of what belonged to her, and not content 
with this one act of injustice, they closed the doors of her 
former homé against her, and desired her to go whither she 
would. Tradition, though with what amount of truthfulness 
it is impossible to say, relates that she was hurled down the 
steep summit of the rock in the hopes that she would thus 
meet with her death. 

However this may have been, certain it is that the guiding 
hand of Providence led her safely down to the bottom of the 
hill, where she established herself and devoted her curtailed 
share of the fortune given her to the building of a church at 
Bornhofen. The Pieta which is venerated in this sanctuary, and 
which makes Bornhofen a place of pilgrimage for the people 
of the Rhine provinces, has existed for many centuries. The 
date of its erection cannot be definitely ascertained, so that the 
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probability is great that it is co-existent with the building of 
the church, and that it became an object of devotion to pilgrims 
on account of the graces received there by those who came to 
make their petitions to God, through the intercession of Our 
Lady of Sorrows. 

“Die Schermzhafte Mutter Gottes”—the Sorrowing Mother 
of God—is the name by which the people designate the group. 
Our Lady is seated and bears on her lap the lifeless Body of 
Christ, after it has been taken down from the Cross. The 
present building is of no great architectural beauty or preten- 
sion, but yet full of interest. It is built in the style that may 
be designated as decorated Gothic, but much more simply than 
most of the structures of the fifteenth century. It is terminated 
by an apse in which is placed the high altar. This apse, the 
mbst remarkable feature of the building, and one scarcely to be 
found elsewhere, being the roof, which is supported by arches 
down the centre of the church. The altar of the Pieta stands on 
the Gospel side in a small chapel of its own, and there are a few 
old monuments in the nave. The porch, owing to the circum- 
stance of the church being intended for pilgrimages, is excep- 
tionally large, with a broad flight of steps, at the head of which 
is a large cross with a life-size figure of the Saviour upon it. 

The approach to the church is lined on both sides by 
canvas-covered booths, where books, pictures, chromo-litho- 
graphs, rosaries, and other objects of devotion may be obtained. 
Stations of the Cross, and various pictures of sacred subjects, 
have been erected at different times in the vicinity of the 
building, in front of which it is no uncommon sight to see 
bare-headed peasants kneeling and reciting their prayers, which 
are full of piety and devotion. 

Beside the church, and forming with its aid a complete 
quadrangle, is an old monastery, inhabited for many years by 
friars of the Capuchin Order, who served the church and 
cultivated the soil, leading holy lives, and dispensing both 
‘spiritual and temporal gifts to those around them, until the 
devastating armies of the great Napoleon laid waste convent 
as well as castle on the banks of this great German river. 
The south wall still bears traces of the Capuchins in the shape 
of rudely painted figures of more than life-like dimensions. 
From the year 1812 to 1850 the building was deserted, and 
for a portion of that period desecrated, for it was corverted 
by its possessors into a hostelry, one of those small public 
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houses so common throughout Germany, termed “ Wirthshaus ” 
or “Wirthschaft” by the inhabitants. In the year 1850 the 
venerable Dr. Blum, Bishop of Limburg (now an exile at the 
age of eighty-two years) after overcoming a great many 
obstacles, succeeded in buying the house, and after the space 
of forty years it was at length restored to religion, though no 
longer to the order of Capuchins, who had not been able to 
return into this part of Germany since the sad devastation of 
their monasteries at the commencement of this century. 

The Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, at the 
express desire of the diocesan, installed themselves in the old 
convent, and gave themselves up to the work of preaching the 
Word of God, and instilling fervour into the religious belief 
and practices of those around them. In this spot a community 
of some twenty Fathers worked indefatigably for some four- 
and-twenty years until the year 1872, when the existing 
Prussian Government chose arbitrarily to eject them from what 
was their own, under the specious plea that their congregation 
was in some manner affiliated to the Jesuits, who had been 
previously compelled to leave the country. They laboured 
amongst the surrounding parishes, never refusing fatigue or 
hardship, the love of God sustaining them, and the numerous 
mission crosses outside the churches of the district, as well as 
the Stations of the Cross erected within, bear testimony to the 
work carried on and the good done by them. With the 
exception of the time of pilgrimages from the middle of July 
till the 1st of November, when they all remained in the convent 
in order to minister to the spiritual wants of the pilgrims, they 
went out in small numbers to the various parishes that had 
sent for them, and gathered the people together night and 
morning to be specially instructed in their duties towards 
God, and exhorted to live up to the teaching of the Church. 
In the interval of the public sermons, with but just the 
requisite time snatched away for the necessities of nature, 
they attended to all who came to them in the tribunal of. 
penance, and the mission ended with the renewal of baptismal 
vows and the reception by all of Holy Communion, when 
special resolutions were made with regard to their future 
manner of life. 

To return to the immediate subject. Numerous bands of 
pilgrims flock annually to the Church of Bornhofen, chiefly 
during the months of August and September ; the feast of the 
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Nativity of our Lady, September 8th, and the eight days 
following, being the principal time of all. In October there 
are many pilgrimages also, but the last is over by All Saints’ 
Day, November Ist. Each village of the neighbourhood, and 
many towns from a great distance, have their own appointed 
day of pilgrimage. Before the application of the iniquitous 
code called the May Laws (Mai Gesetze) which were framed 
by the Minister of Public Instruction, Dr. Falck, at the insti- 
gation of Prince Bismarck, and passed by the German Parlia- 
ment in May, 1873, these pilgrimages were made with every 
sort of splendour and ecclesiastical pomp, which was improved 
by the beauty of the scenery and by the majestic flow of the 
river, which served the purpose of conveying many of the 
pilgrims to their goal. Many a time the Rhine was literally laden 
with boats of every size and description, decorated with flags 
and evergreens, in the midst of which stood forth the gilded 
processional cross, and lighted torches borne by youths robed 
in white, and the priests wearing the insignia of office, whilst 
the chant of many voices filled the air. At that time religious 
freedom belonged to all classes of Germans, but now, thanks to 
recent legislation, every external manifestation of religion must 
be concealed, and the pilgrimages, shorn of their splendour, 
alone continue because the Government deems it prudent not 
to exasperate the population to too great a degree, and is 
powerless to prevent people from flocking to the place. They 
are, however, not permitted to come headed by the priest in 
his official capacity, nor are the people strictly speaking per- 
mitted to sing on the roads; if the pastor do accompany them, 
it is only as a private individual, and hymns can only be chanted 
in districts where all the inhabitants are well disposed and 
unlikely to inform. 

Most of the pilgrimages bring a tribute of a monster wax 
torch, in many cases painted and decorated like those used 
for functions in Rome. These torches are arranged in their 
own sockets round each side of the sanctuary, and remain 
lighted as long as the pilgrims who brought it are there, after 
which they are melted down and made into altar candles. 

A curious custom is prevalent which testifies largely to the 
simple faith of the people of the district—viz., that of offering a 
wax arm or leg according to the special ailment they wish to be 
delivered from. 

The largest and most influential of the annual pilgrimages 
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comes on the 20th of August from Bonn, a distance of many 
miles. A special steamer is chartered, and upon it embark four 
or five hundred pilgrims, men, women, and children of every 
rank and station in life, accompanied by the various priests of 
the town. In the year 1876 they were accompanied by six 
priests, but the prohibition that existed with regard to any 
priest exercising his ecclesiastical functions elsewhere than 
in his own parish, compelled them to hear the confessions 
of the people secretly on board, having previously obtained 
faculties for doing so from the vicegerents of those dioceses 
through which they passed. 

The faculties themselves came secretly; in each case the 
prayer was addressed to the known Vicar-General, and the 
permission was returned without name or date, a course of 
procedure rendered necessary in order that the delegate of those 
dioceses in which the Bishops are deposed or in exile may not 
be known to the Government. The journey lasted six hours, 
and the pilgrims landed at Bornhofen about mid-day, when they 
repaired at once to the church and took part in some inaugural 
acts of devotion. 

The afternoon was left to their discretion, but the church 
was constantly filled, and a soft hum of voices was almost 
continually heard proceding from the chapel of the Pieta. 

This arose from a group of persons reciting prayers and 
litanies, the responses of which were uttered with great warmth 
and devotion. It is a common custom in this part of the 
country for one person to read aloud prayers and pious books, 
and for those around to assist in the suffrages. The fervent 
prayers of these pious people is most edifying; they may be 
seen for hours at a time on their knees without exhibiting 
any symptoms of fatigue or diminution in fervour. At seven 
o'clock all assembled for a sermon, which was followed by 
Procession and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. In old 
times the procession used to leave the church and went its way 
along the mountain paths, while bonfires were lighted on all 
the hills, but now it is confined to the limits of the building 
(such is the effect of the tyrannical Falck laws); and scarcely 
the proper amount of respect can now be outwardly displayed 
towards the Blessed Sacrament, as the priest of the parish is 
alone able to officiate. But what was wanting in this pro- 
cession of the pilgrims from Bonn was compensated for by the 
reverential and pious demeanour of the six priests who accom- 
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panied them, some of them young men who in these troublous 
days for the Church in Germany would not turn a deaf ear 
to the voice that called them, preferring to expatriate them- 
selves in order to obtain that course of theological instruction 
which was denied them in their own country, than to conform to 
the anti-Christian edicts of a tyrannical State. 

The effect of the recent ecclesiastical legislation told hardly 
upon the pilgrims, for though they were accompanied by six 
clergy, not one of these was able to officiate in public, or 
perform any ministerial act, beyond the limits of his own parish. 
The doors of the church were therefore closed during the hours 
they said Mass, but in spite of this difficulty, and the fear of 
a hostile Government before their eyes, the great body of 
pilgrims’ would not suffer themselves to be altogether deprived 
of the blessings attached to the hearing of Mass, and assembled 
before the closed doors in order to assist in spirit at the Holy 
Sacrifices which were offered. High Mass was sung with great 
devotion at seven o'clock by the priest of the parish in which 
the convent is situated, and the whole body of pilgrims 
received Holy Communion, the ceremony being closed with 
Solemn Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 

The devotion of the pilgrimage being thus completed the 
pilgrims re-embarked in order to be able to visit the Shrine of 
our Lady of Arnsberg, near Coblentz, where a beautiful church 
with a Via Crucis in the open air has been erected by the 
exertions of the parish priest. The morning was fresh and 
invigorating, the natural beauty of the scenery being still further 
enhanced by the lingering mist which hung over the ruined 
Castles of Sternberg and Liebenstein. 

Since the time of the expulsion of the Redemptorist Fathers, 
which was effected in the course of three days, none but the 
parish priest of Kamp, under whose jurisdiction the hamlet 
of Bornhofen lies, can say Mass, preach, or exercise any public 
ecclesiastical function without incurring the penalty of the law. 
The hardship of this legislation is felt in a very special manner 
by pilgrims when they arrive, and find the whole building 
deserted save by two Redemptorist lay-brothers who are 
permitted by the Government to take care of the building, 
provided they do not wear the ecclesiastical habit. Under the 
partial disguise of a gardener and a shoemaker, these two lay- 
brothers take charge of the convent and church. To prevent 
the fabric from falling into the hands of the Government, and in 
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the hope that it might some day be restored to its rightful 
owners, it was temporarily purchased by Count Schmeezing 
Kersenbroch a nobleman of Westphalian origin, and a leading 
member of the “Centre” party in the German Parliament, who 
had suffered imprisonment for some months to expiate some 
imaginary offence committed against the recent ecclesiastical 
legislation. 

Such is a slight sketch of the history of this most interesting 
spot, and of the hardships that the pious people of the Rhine 
Provinces in Germany are compelled to endure from the hands 
of a despotic and tyrannical Government. 


The Two Springs. 


THE summer wastes and wanes away, 
The leaf grows crisp, and brown, and sere ; 

And slowly nears, each shortening day, 

The shortest of the year. 
Yet weep thou not, blithe child and gay, 
For leaves must sprout and leaves decay ; 
The autumn’s blight, the winter’s sway 

Not long will stay ; 

And spring returning, bring once more 
The beauties back thy tears deplore. 


And if thy heart in later years 
Should yearn for childhood’s fairer days, 
And oft reflect, in grief and tears, 
That joy with time decays, 
Oh, yield thee not to phantom fears, 
Which blind the eyes and cheat the ears ; 
Be sure, though dark the world appears, 
In brighter spheres 
God will to thee vouchsafe once more 
The joy, the bliss thy tears deplore. 
A. E. W. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


A FEW RECENT BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


1. On Horseback through Asia Minor. By Captain Fred. Burnaby. In two volumes. 
Sampson Low and Co., London. 

2. Trans-Caucasia and Ararat. By James Bryce. Macmillan and Co., London. 

3. The Khedive’s Egypt. By Edwin de Leon. Sampson Low and Co., London. 

4. Egypt as it is. By J. C. McCoan. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, London, Paris, 
and New York. 

5. Upper Egypt. Its people and products. By C. B. Klunzinger, M.D. Blackie 
and Son, London and Glasgow. 

6. The Cradle of the Blue Nile. By E. A. De Cosson, F.R.G.S. John Murray, 
London. 

7. Africa, and the Brussels Geographical Conference. Emile Banning. Sampson 
Low and Co., London. 

8. Columbia and Canada. By W. Fraser Rae. Daldy, Isbister and Co., London. 

g. Across Central America. By J. W. Boddam Whetham. Hurst and Blackett, 
London, 

10. A Trip to Cashmere and Ladék. By Cowley Lambert, F.R.G.S. Henry S. 
King and Co., London. 

11. Mont Blane. By Eugéne Viollet-le-duc. Translated by B. Bucknall. Sampson 
Low and Co., London. 


There are few books of modern travel that do not come under one 
of three heads, being such as are either entirely engaged in narrating the 
passing events of the journey and in giving the results of a very rapid 
and superficial acquaintance with the country, its people, and their 
manners; or else they give indication of study beforehand, entering 
carefully into many points connected with the history, geographical 
position, and national characteristics of the places which their writers 
have visited ; or, thirdly, the different chapters take the form of written 
lectures on such distinct subjects as administration, commerce, manu- 
factures, and the like. It so happens that we begin this list of travels 
with what may be taken as fair specimens of each of these three classes, 

There is a dash and forwardness about Captain Burnaby’s On Horse- 
back through Asia Minor, which seems to claim for it first notice. Its 
character of a hurried ride through a vast extent of country, receiving 
hasty first impressions, and snatching at whatever news may be lying on 
the surface of public feeling and opinion, exactly corresponds to the 
class of book first described, and which is very sparkling and amusing 
or very monotonous and wearisome, in proportion as the writer is pos- 
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sessed of quick perception, sprightliness of character, and descriptive 
power, or is unhappily deficient in these necessary qualities. However 
strongly marked this writer’s style is with an energy of action and a 
vividness of description that carry the reader along even with so untiring 
a horseman, and enable him to realize every incident of the journey, 
yet when the book is finally closed he cannot feel that he has gained 
much clear or valuable insight into the habitual condition and settled 
convictions of the different races in the north-eastern portion of Asia 
Minor. We have a little too much about the performances of the 
obstinate and tricky steeds used by the party, the affected piety and 
knavery of the Turkish servant Osman, the sayings and doings of the 
English groom Radford, though his fidelity and philosophical endurance 
made him worthy of the place of hero during his master’s five months’ 
adventure. Captain Burnaby’s information came to him chiefly under 
the form of gossip and light conversation, while he gave open and 
frequent expression to his own predilections. The tendency of all that 
he saw and heard was clearly and uniformly in favour of the lightness of 
Turkish rule over the Armenian population, the leading individuals of 
which expressed anything but a desire to become-subjects of Russia, 
professing that they could get on very well as they were. There is, 
however, sufficient evidence in his book of the real degradation of their 
condition, which they either did not greatly feel, or were timid and 
cautious enough not to enlarge upon when hurriedly interviewed by an 
English stranger of strong Turkish proclivities. Armenian tales of 
positive cruelties and wholesale imprisonment inflicted on them in time 
of peace were, as might have been expected, disproved, but stories of 
atrocities and impalements were equally discredited on both sides, while 
many an accusation of massacre and of intrigue was levelled against the 
Russian Government and Russian secret societies, by both Turks and 
Circassians. Captain Burnaby undoubtedly testifies to the prevalence 
of such definite reports and strong feelings as these, which, however, as 
the sequel has shown, stand in need of further authentication. 

The second book on our list, Zrans-Caucasia, by Mr. Bryce, also 
contains the notes of a vacation tour and of its impressions, It covers 
part of the same ground, but deals with its subject in a far more 
methodical and scientific style, for it treats minutely of the history and 
geography, and of the different distinctions of race marking out the 
region that lies on both sides of the Caucasus, and stretches through 
Armenia to Mount Ararat. Where the two writers touch upon the same 
subject their impressions differ greatly, both as to the position and as to 
the real wishes of the Armenians, indeed the whole question is viewed 
from an opposite quarter and with opposite sympathies. The line of 
travel followed by Mr. Bryce led him through Russia and across Russian 
Armenia, the inhabitants of which he describes as not indeed loving 
Russia or at all enthusiastic in her cause, but yet not hating her. He 
represents them as feeling the honour of their families secure, as enjoy- 
ing the full fruits of their crops, as growing up into a sense of nationality 
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and reaping the benefits of a better education. Individual Armenians 
are prospering in foreign countries, and many aspire after forming an 
Armenian independent state, which step, he significantly adds, would 
be as little liked by Russia as by Turkey. Probably the two writers, 
whose experiences we afe contrasting, would combine in this conclusion 
that the evil of the Turkish rule is not so much malevolent oppression 
as want of power to enforce its authority, and of will to see and correct 
certain unjust principles in its administration, which help to perpetuate 
abuses so widely and justly complained of. 

The chief value and freshness to us of Mr. Bryce’s most interesting 
book is the study which he has made of all that part of the Russian 
territories which lies to the south of the great Caucasian range of moun- 
tains, and is called Trans-Caucasia. The physical character of the 
country, its climate, vegetation, natural productions, the history and 
character and habits of its mountain tribes are most exactly portrayed 
and well repay a careful perusal. But as in the natural landscape, so in 
his book, Mount Ararat stands out a prominent object of attraction, and 
his ascent of it was a great achievement most graphically narrated. 
Notwithstanding the strong claims of Dschebel Dschudi lying to the 
east of the Tigris, based as these are on Jewish and Mohammedan 
tradition, the natural merits of “the snowy sovereign of the Araxes 
plain ” to be accounted the Ararat of the Bible are clearly established. 
This mountain, composed of igneous rock, is double peaked, the higher 
of its peaks being 17,000 feet above the sea level, “and no one who 
has ever seen it rising in solitary majesty, far above all its attendant 
peaks, could doubt that its summit must have first pierced the receding 
waves.” 

Egypt as it is, and The Khedive’s Egypt, introduce us into quite a 
new country, yet one of peculiar interest, not only from its being in- 
directly affected by the issues of the war now being waged, but from 
its own critical financial position. These two books are identical in 
subject and singularly alike, both as to the mode in which they treat of 
it and the opinions that they express on almost every point. Passing 
by the lighter styles which either tell of the mere events of travel, or 
pause a little to give more full and solid information ere the place is left 
for another, they both classify the information they give in separate 
chapters under a distinct heading for each, while they supply us with 
the far more valuable results of long official residence in and connection 
with the country which they describe. Mr. De Leon’s account of Egypt 
under the Khedive is the more pleasantly written work of the two, and 
possesses greater style and variety in its treatment. He opens his book 
with a slight sketch of the traveller’s approach to the shores of Egypt, 
glancing at scenes and names now so familiar to us, as Port Said, 
Ismailia, and Cairo. This done, he as it were introduces us to the 
reigning family, with several members of which he has held personal and 
official relations, and this fact enables him to illustrate and enliven his 
history of their public acts from his intimate acquaintance with the 
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personal character and policy of each. One of his chapters is a short 
study of the present ruler, the Khedive Ismail, as a public and a 
private man, and he is justly anxious that those who are inclined to 
judge and condemn him should make themselves more familiar with the 
Khedive’s personal character, and should understand better what his 
real responsibilities, difficulties, aims, and works already accomplished 
for the public good, have been. In keeping with the many personal 
sketches of the past rulers and of all the living relatives of the Khedive, 
more especially of his elder sons, are very strongly marked political 
biographies of some of the Khedive’s native Ministers, foremost amongst 
whom is placed Nubar Pacha ; for however independent and despotic a 
monarch their master is, the influence of his Ministers has also been 
great, and must be taken into account before we can explain Egypt’s 
present state. Nay, Mr. De Leon has gone so far in his study of all the 
individual minds connected with the history of a dynasty which has 
created afresh and will probably complete the work of remodelling 
modern Egypt, as to bestow especial pains on his portraiture of Burton 
and Gordon, men likely to be of no slight service m checking the slave 
trade, and in laying the foundations of some order and civilization in the 
central parts of the country, and thus preparing for a further develop- 
ment of the resources of the whole kingdom. With regard to the 
political future of Egypt, the writer sums up his opinion and his advice 
in recommendation of separation from Turkey under the Khedive as a 
constitutional ruler ; the substitution of legality, and of the judgment of 
tribunals for the arbitrary will of one man ; reduction of public expen- 
ditures and restriction of the civil list within reasonable limits ; a more 
equable system of taxation; the elevation of the Fellaheen ; though 
both he and Mr. McCoan deny that class to be such an object of simple 
commiseration as it is the present fashion to regard them ; lastly, the 
gradual abolition of slavery, which both writers again consider to be 
already half abolished, as being only domestic in its character. With 
these, as conditions, he does not see why the dream of old Mehemet 
Ali should not still be carried out in the formation of an Arab Empire 
with Egypt af its head. 

Abundant and exact as is the information given us in the pages of 
The Khedives Egypt under all those heads which must mark out the 
development of a kingdom of very recent creation, its productions, its 
manufactures, finance, administration of justice, and public works, its 
defences also, and the great question of education, yet Mr. McCoan’s 
Egypt as it is supplies us with a still wider range of detailed statistics, 
This is, indeed, the one chief point at which the second book aims, 
Beginning with a carefully authenticated map, it presents to us a very 
matter-of-fact statement of the condition of the country, adhering most 
rigidly to such divisions of its subject as territory, population, adminis- 
tration, finance, the Dairas, commerce, agriculture, public instruction, 
judicial reforms, manufactures, slavery, fauna, &c. Approaching its 
conclusions from a dry consideration of the actual state of the country, 
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it coincides we may say in judgment on every important point, or rather 
on every point, with the conclusions arrived at by Mr. De Leon, chiefly 
through the study of the character and aims of the rulers and their 
Ministers. There was at first an appearance of difference on the isolated 
question of judicial reforms, as the last-named writer, from the official 
leanings of a consul, wrote less favourably of a measure which deprived 
consuls of much influence and many privileges, and threw the adminis- 
tration of justice into mixed courts, setting up at the same time native 
tribunals ; yet his programme for the future permanence of the kingdom 
seems fully to accept and adopt these judicial changes. 

After giving the territorial boundaries and divisions of Egypt, Mr. 
McCoan proceeds to a classified census of its whole population, com- 
puting this at about five millions and a half. According to the 
industrial distribution of this population the agriculture is mainly 
in the hands of the Moslem fellaheen, account keeping in those of 
the Copts, Turks are the chief proprietors and officials, negroes are 
domestic servants, and Levantines and Europeans in their endless 
varieties are the traders, shopkeepers, and dealers in money. The 
changes that followed upon the conquest of Egypt by the Turks in 
1517 are detailed in order to account for the anomalies in the present 
administration of the country, under which head is included a com- 
pressed sketch of the rulers of the existing dynasty. The difficulties 
of Egyptian finance were begun by Said Pacha, and greatly augmented 
under Ismail in many rash undertakings and much personal waste, 
but the hope of this country rests in the fact that the national debt 
is in nowise caused by any decline in the national trade, of which 
the staple exports are cotton, cereals, and sugar; all skilled art and 
trade being at a very low ebb indeed. After drawing especial attention 
in both books to the chapters on the rapid and hopeful progress of 
education, we must leave them to their readers, the parallellism along 
which they run in their estimate of the state, the needs, and the 
prospects of Egypt, setting a clear mark of accuracy and impartiality 
on each book. 

The recent publication of a third good sized volume on Egypt 
shows the increasing interest taken in that country. Designedly 
and with considerable disdain passing by the highest classes, and 
questions of state policy and administration, the author of Upper 
Egypt confines himself to the working classes and country population, 
and to their characteristics and manner of life in detail. ‘This book 
goes one step further than those we have previously noticed in 
method and minuteness, it is, in fact, a dissertation on the daily 
life, daily labour and traffic, and popular belief and superstitions of 
the inhabitants of modern Egypt, whether at home, or travelling in 
the country districts or in the desert, on the Nile, or on the Red Sea. 
A desire of accuracy combined with genuine sympathy for the 
impoverished, neglected, and oppressed Fellaheen and Ababdeh has 
secured very exact and effective descriptions, instead of those over- 
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drawn or else halfdrawn pictures to which the prejudices or poetic 
fancy of travellers often give a perfectly false colouring. Facts are 
helped to speak for themselves through a few simple illustrations, and 
the sketches of men and manners are fully supplemented by treatises 
on wild and cultivated plants, on the animal world, and on the trade 
and traffic and the natural treasures of the Red Sea. Thus, with these 
three books of exact information, our knowledge of modern Egypt 
ought to be complete. 

If we follow the course of the Nile, and then trace its eastern main 
branch, or the Blue Nile, to its source, we enter the territories of 
Prince Kassa of Tigre, now King John of Ethiopia; and though the 
Khedive solemnly disowns all intention of encroaching on Abyssinia, 
each fresh frontier raid secures him some fresh accession of territory. 
Under the modest title of a shooting expedition through the Soudan 
and along the banks of the Atbara, Mr. De Cosson passed through 
Abyssinia and visited the Court of King John, and though he has 
many adventures and hair-breadth escapes to narrate, yet the account 
of his expedition has been written with the more serious view of 
re-awakening our acquaintance with and interest in a country about 
which few have read or thought much since the brief period when 
Abyssinia was on every man’s lips, and King Theodore became 
suddenly a hero in his tragic end. In lifting for us the veil from 
its present state, this book discloses the same marvellous anomaly 
which a former hasty glimpse into that country gave us: superstition 
in contrast with a detailed catechism of Christian faith, the wildfire 
of uncontrolled passions side by side with the most refined feeling 
and noble sentiments, finished arts and manufactures combined with 
a half savage state, barbaric richness and splendour exchanged the 
next moment for the rude and rough simplicity of patriarchal life. 
Neither in sagacity, courage, nor energy is King John second to the 
once famous Theodore, and in all the gentler points of character he 
far surpasses his predecessor. Mr. De Cosson gave himself full leisure 
to delay aniongst and learn the manner of life of the different races 
and of their king, as well as the character of their country and its 
productions, and he has given the reader the full advantage of these in 
his two volumes on a very interesting subject. 

The next book in our list, on Africa viewed historically, physically, 
and socially, is not a volume of travels, but a concise, methodically 
arranged statement of the results of travel and discovery, prepared 
for the Brussels Geographical Conference. This conference we may 
explain in passing is formed under the presidency of the King of 
Belgium, and has for its leading objects “to explore scientifically 
the unknown parts of Africa, to facilitate the opening of roads by which 
civilization may be introduced into the interior of the African Continent, 
and to find means of suppressing the negro slave trade.” ‘The book 
itself is small, but it sets clearly before the mind the character and 
resources more especially of Southern Africa, anticipating its future rapid 
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progress in cultivation and commerce. And, first of all, an excellent map 
places before the eye at what periods, by what courageous and noble- 
hearted men, and with what rapidity within the present century these 
vast tracts of country have been opened out. Its multiplied erratic and 
mutually intersecting red lines represent to us at a glance the achieve- 
ments of single-handed enterprise, fatigue, and suffering, crowned by 
the successes of Livingstone, Cameron, and Stanley. In the next 
place we have a very complete historical sketch of discoveries in Africa, 
commencing as far back as the fifteenth century, if we pass by the 
previous ages of Paganism and Islamism. A study of the physical 
geography of the country is almost absorbed in its two great character- 
istics of low marshy coasts bounded at a short distance with mountain 
ranges, and within these a vast central plateau traversed by innumerable 
watercourses which feed its huge lakes, while these in turn supply the 
streams of the noblest rivers in the world. The interesting statistics 
given in this general survey of the whole continent give us 2,340 miles 
as the length, in a straight line, of the Nile, exceeding the fluvial basin 
of the Amazon by 756,000 square miles. Similar in proportion is its 
gigantic artery, the lake of Victoria Nyanza, of which the surface 
measures 50,400 square miles; and next comes its partial feeder, the 
Albert Nyanza, this gives us 132 miles in length, and from 21 to 54 in 
breadth. Second to the Nile in volume of water is the Congo, 
measuring nearly six miles in breadth at its mouth, and pushing its 
fresh water streams fifteen miles into the ocean. A third giant river 
is the Zambesi, into which the Nyassa lake sends its contribution 
from 9,000 square miles of water surface. The narratives of travellers 
are enthusiastic in describing the beauty of the scenery, the splendours 
of the vegetation, the extent of its virgin forests, the productiveness 
of the soil in every variety of growth, the wide extent of its fauna and 
mineral products. Hitherto civilization has never gained access into 
Central Airica, now everything points to its rapid progress and deve- 
lopment when once begun, hence the interest in reading this summary 
of the present state and capabilities of what deserves to be called the 
garden of Africa, as well as of the physical and mental qualities of the 
negro Caffre race which inhabit it. The first step to civilization must, 
however, be the suppression of the slave trade, for “the superior of 
the Catholic Mission of Central Africa estimates at a million of men 
the amount of loss which this inflicts annually on the populations of 
Africa.” 

Columbia and Canada: or Notes on the Great Republic and the 
New Dominion, has been written with a very special and important 
aim, that of cementing together in more friendly feeling and closer 
alliance the English speaking countries of America, Canada, and 
England. Its style is peculiar and might not please all readers, and 
it is not strictly a book of travels. Its subject-matter has been carefully 
studied, though the occasion of its publication is the comparatively 
ephemeral one of the International Exhibition at Philadelphia. The 
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question involved in the book is chiefly international, and the title of 
the last chapter is a key to its whole treatment, for it is at once a retro- 
spect and a comparison, while at the same time the motive of the writer 
is sufficiently indicated in the opening chapter on Bridging the Atlantic. 
This describes the rapid advance of steam navigation and the close 
proximity into which Britain and America have been brought thereby. 
In passing northward Mr.-Fraser Rae draws our attention especially to 
public institutions, to the Press, and to the state of public feeling, and 
he sketches out the growth of each of the greater cities. Thus Phila- 
delphia, though it has developed since 1854 from a small into a huge 
city of 700,000 inhabitants, is richest of all in the relics of the past and 
is still governed by laws made in 1704; allowing for the absence of the 
charm of novelty, its great Exhibition may be pronounced equal to the 
best that has yet been held. Washington is still a city of desolation, 
and only the nominal capital of the Union; the Capitol and White 
House are both disappointing. The present appearance and state of 
society in Boston, the cradle of American liberty, are next described ; 
the Bostonians being especially genial and hospitable towards strangers. 
Then Canada is reached, which by the constantly recurring contrasts 
between the two European races that people it is shown to be a more 
varied country than the United States. The jealousy and ill-feeling 
between the two countries are traced out and much dwelt on, and also 
the increasing confidence of Canadians in the capacity and future great- 
ness of their dominion. Mr. Rae draws a comparison between Canada 
and the United States, which far from allows any inferiority in the 
former, making due allowance for the duration and opportunities of each. 
Before concluding, the writer freely discusses.the question of the formal 
recognition of Canadian nationality on the part of the mother-country, 
while he professes himself against any change in their mutual relations. 
Without entering into this further, we have seen enough to feel how 
much there is of originality and careful thought in all that Mr. Fraser 
Rae has written. 

Mr. Boddam Whetham gives an interesting account of his observa- 
tions and experiences while journeying through the unfrequented parts 
of central America. This journey he effected alternately on horseback 
and by canoe on lake and river. From San José de Guatemala he 
proceeded to the city of Guatemala, a good road took him as far as 
Coban, whence he made his way by mountain paths and the Rio de 
la Pasion to Peten, and reached ultimately the island of Carmen in the 
Gulf of Mexico. His travels were carefully arranged before each fresh 
venture, and thus, unlike Capt. Burnaby’s late sensational Ride, were 
singularly uneventful. The main interest and value of his book lies 
chiefly in its graphic and concise descriptions of the external features 
and resources of the country, and in its being the latest chronicle of the 
ruined towns and palaces of unknown times for which central America 
has become so famous. ‘The lover of nature, the student of natural 
history, the archzologist, will find plenty of jottings and pickings here 
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and there; and an evidently very observant eye has taken notice of 
such a variety of points that, although few of these are entered into 
with much detail, a very fair general impression may be gathered of the 
nature and appearance of the country and its inhabitants. The writer 
supplies more particular information about the cultivation of coffee to 
which the climate is exceedingly well adapted. The introduction of 
patent dyes we are told has nearly done away with the preparation of 
the cochineal insect and the manufacture of indigo. Though in 
Mr. Whetham’s narrative there is no lack of light and suggestive 
anecdote, his subject affords little opportunity for more than a few 
brief allusions to politics or religion, the tone and accuracy of which 
are unfortunately tinged with a certain amount of childish anti-Catholic 
prejudice. By far the most important chapters are descriptive of the 
ruins of Quiché, Copan, Palenque, and the like, as well as the mysterious 
lake of Peten in the midst of its wild and unvisited scenery ; nor should 
the description of the island of Carmen be passed over. 

Mr. Lambert’s visit to Cashmere and Ladak on sporting intent, and 
the short account which he has published of his experiences in the 
country are narrated with all a sportsman’s bluffness and absence of 
attention to style. He gives as his motive for appearing in print that 
Cashmere is every year becoming more and more the favourite resort 
of sportsmen and travellers. Most of the book is taken up with sporting 
intelligence, but still it is not wholly unmindful of the traveller. Asa 
postscript is often the most important part of a letter, as an author 
generally writes his preface last, so the book before us sums up at the 
end the writer’s general impressions of Cashmere: “I was led to expect 
a grand country, I mean a country of grand scenery, with grand water- 
falls, grand rocks, surrounded by the grandest mountains in the world. 
But I do not think we can call it a grand country, but it is very 
beautiful beyond all others. Its climate is almost perfect, for from 
its greater elevation it is much cooler than the terrible plains of India ; 
while, sheltered as it is by mountains all round, the valley itself is as 
warm and pleasant as the south of Europe. And if the traveller wants 
a more bracing air, he has only to move his tent to one of the charming 
little valleys away up among the glaciers. Fruit trees grow like weeds, 
there are springs of beautiful clear water on every side, the mountains 
are covered with the richest grazing grourids, and are surmounted by 
forests of pine and deodar trees; the country abounds in game of all 
kinds, and its lakes and rivers teem with water-fowl and fish; and lastly 
buried in the encircling hills lies a wealth of hidden minerals.” The 
Cashmerees themselves are summed up as being filthy, ignorant, and 
lying. They have a decided genius for manufactures, and great in- 
genuity as mechanics, but their transactions are always conducted in a 
fraudulent spirit. Their chief commandment is, “To do their neighbour 
and not be done by him.” 

Mont Blanc, the last book on our list, does not describe an ascent 
but contains a scientific treatise on the configuration of the far-famed 
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mountain. The illustrations, which accompany this new and peculiar 
treatment of Mont Blanc, are indeed so unmistakeably scientific that 
to get through the book might appear to some readers a more arduous 
undertaking than to get to the top of the mountain itself. But on the 
contrary, the phenomena which have been with great labour and some- 
times with imminent danger closely examined, and which are now so 
exactly presented to the eye, are full of interest and importance. As in 
the best style of books of travel we have a map of the country and the 
past history of the buildings or places described, so we have in the 
diagrams before us a complete map of Mont Blanc, and in the work 
itself the past history of the mountain and of the formations of its 
glaciers. Besides the traveller’s knowledge and appreciation of its 
wonders being greatly enhanced so that some may learn to climb not 
only for climbing sake, geology will itself be a great gainer by the know- 
ledge thus acquired, and a very practical result is entered upon in the 
last chapter, in which man is urged to copy nature in the restraining and 
regulation of watercourses, and in the easy construction of barriers in 
the upper torrents. The ordinary traveller amongst mountain ranges 
will be glad to learn the causes of phenomena which are before his own 
eyes, the formation and movements of glaciers and their actions upon 
rock, the causes of glacier mud, the sources of the torrents, and their 
course down to the plains, as well as the falls of avalanches, just as he 
should know the previous history of a country or town which he explores, 
if his object reaches beyond the mere passing amusement of the hour. 


12. The Lectures of a certain Professor. By Joseph Farrell. London: Macmillan 
and Co.; Dublin: Gill and Son. 

This volume comprises in a collected form a series of articles which 
have appeared from time to time in the pages of an Irish periodical. 
The writer has chosen for his subjects either such questions as bear 
directly on our everyday life or the formation of character, or else those 
which give him an opportunity of assailing the principles of the modern 
school of philosophy. Under the former head came evidently his short 
dissertations on Day-dreams, Books, Conversation, Character, Life, &c. ; 
under the latter we can as easily class his chapters about Knowledge of 
the World, Culture, Success, and certainly in its application that on 
Commonplace. The manner of treatment is full of life and happy 
illustrations, though sometimes perhaps a little discursive and rapid in 
its transitions. But a great many good things are said, and they are 
said cleverly and forcibly, striking their lesson well home through help 
of the colloquial style generally adopted. Particularly just and practical 
are the essays on the esteem of money, on the value of earthly happiness, 
and on sympathy. While, then, the free admixture of gay with grave 
disarms these lectures of dryness or monotony for any reader, the young 
especially will find in them pleasant reading, supplying him at the same 
time with solid and wholesome principles for his guidance through life. 
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13. Mary Immaculate, Mother of God. By the Rev. J. H. Kinane, A.D.M. 
Dublin: Gill and Son. 

This pious compilation, containing a treatise on Devotion to our 
Blessed Lady along with particular practices of devotion towards her, 
comes before us doubly recommended by the merits of the devotional 
works already published by the same author, and by the highly laudatory 
testimonials of so many Bishops of the Church. What strikes us about 
this little volume is its completeness. The second chapter forms a 
treatise on the Devotion itself, the authority of the Church, the invoca- 
tion of saints, and the distinctive features of the honour we pay to the 
Blessed Virgin, the grounds and nature of her sanctity, and the virtue 
of her intercession with her Divine Son. The united testimony of Greek, 
Latin, English, and Irish Fathers to the same devotion to Mary con- 
cludes this chapter, which is followed by another giving a history and 
explanation of the Rosary, along with a Scriptural exposition of the 
Our Father and Hail Mary, and an instruction on the Indulgences 
connected with the. Rosary. The fourth chapter treats fully of the 
Seven Dolours of our Lady ; and the fifth and last chapter gives all 
imformation as to the Scapular of Mount Carmel, of the Immaculate 
Conception, and of the Seven Dolours, with their several Indulgences 
attached. It will thus be seen at once that not the pious Catholic 
laymen only, but that priests have in this last publication of Father 
Kinane a manual very useful for constant reference. 


14. Zhe Monk of the Monastery of Yuste. From the Spanish. By Mariano Monteiro. 
Washbourne, 1877. 

Although there are a few slips in the English of this little translation, 
it is still well worthy of notice. Any tale about the last days of Charles 
the Fifth, in which he and his son, Don Juan of Austria, are chief 
figures, must be interesting, especially if it is written with a knowledge 
of the country and scenery. We are very sorry to hear that the Spanish 
royal family have allowed the remains of Yuste to be sold and to be 
used for a silk manufactory. 


15. Zhe True Church of the Bible. By the Rev. W. Fleming. London: D. Lane, 
1877. 
We have seldom met with a more comprehensive or accurate 
summary of elementary Catholic doctrine than that which is to be found 
in this modest little publication. 


16. The Religion of Common Sense. By Henry John Pye, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition, revised. London: R. Washbourne, 1877. 

It may be presumed that this little treatise, cogent in argument and 
unpretending in style, has not reached a second edition without helping 
a good many readers to dispel at least a portion of the cloudiness of 
thought which so commonly pervades the religious atmosphere of poor, 
dear England. Catholic truth can be defended by the logic of common 
sense ; error cannot. 
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Il—THE ENGLISH PRESS ON THE FRENCH CRISIS. 


THERE is so much in the present aspect of affairs in France as to 
which Englishmen, with their inveterate habit of applying their own 
weights and measures to subjects which require to be treated on 
altogether different principles of judgment, may naturally enough go 
wrong in their estimate of what they hear and see—especially through 
the coloured medium of the foreign correspondence of their newspapers 
—that it becomes almost a duty to do what little may be in our power 
to save them from delusions which guide their sympathies in a false 
direction, and which may even end in causing serious embarrassments 
to the country at a time, possibly not far distant, when the complica- 
tions of the system of selfishness which goes by the name of the 
politics of Europe may make it very inconvenient for us to have 
alienated from ourselves the sympathies of the gteat nation so near 
our own shores, which is at once our most natural ally and our most 
dangerous enemy. We say that there are many elements in the 
present crisis in France which Englishmen are almost sure to misjudge, 
even without the aid of the false light in which all that relates to France 
is represented to us by our newspapers. We have seen, for instance, a 
Republic, in the first instance, forced upon France by the leaders of 
a mob which in this country would have been swept away in ten 
minutes by a division of police, but which in Paris was able to establish 
a government of adventurers, who deliberately prevented the country 
from exercising any choice in the question of the form of its own 
political constitution, who made it impossible for the European Powers, 
who were inclined to sympathize with France, to give her any efficacious 
aid and save her from dismemberment, and who have not yet ventured 
to explain their very unprincipled management of the public finances. 
We have seen, nevertheless, the Republican form of Government 
acquiesced in, as the least of possible evils for the time, by the great 
mass of the people, including the best men of France, who are still, 
however, supposed to have desires, if not designs, of which the object 
is a return to the old monarchy or to the Napoleonic empire. We 
are inclined to wonder why the dynastic parties cannot heartily accept 
the Republic, and make the best of it. Again, we see a general 
election carried through with, at all events, an amount of administrative 
pressure on the constituencies which we should not tolerate in 
England, the result of which election has still been adverse to the 
Government, and we wonder how the executive head of the State does 
not at once call to his councils the leaders of the majority, and put the 
government into the hands of the party which has triumphed at the 
polling booths. Again, we see the Chamber of Deputies acting in a 
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way which would not surprise us altogether in an English House of 
Commons. It forms a committee to investigate the alleged abuses of 
power of which the Government is accused in the management of the 
elections, and we wonder how it is that this is objected to as an excess 
of arbitrary audacity-on the part of the Chamber, and that the Senate 
is appealed to, in order to defend the State against the attempt to make 
one of its constituent parts predominant over the whole. 

We should exceed the limits of the few pages which remain to 
us in our present number if we were to go at length into the 
answers which, as we conceive, ought to be made to these difficulties. 
The political condition of France is indeed one to which all well-wishers 
to Europe and the Church, as well as to France herself, must grieve to 
see the first Catholic nation reduced. To such a pass has that great 
country been brought by her frequent revolutions, that her influence 
in the councils of Europe seems on the point of obliteration, on 
account of the fierce and irreconcileable political divisions by which 
her children are distracted. No Government that has reigned in France 
since the Revolution in 1830—to go no further back—has been able 
to reckon on the cordial support of all classes of Frenchmen. Under 
Louis Philippe, the Legitimists and Republicans, under the Republic, 
the Royalists of all colours, under the Empire, the best heads and 
minds and hearts of every party, were in sullen opposition, and with- 
drew from the service of the country. Whether in any particular case 
the opposition goes on from abstention from public affairs to the 
more dangerous step of an attempt to subvert the existing political rule, 
seems to depend upon the personal character of those of whom that 
opposition is composed. Republicans are always ready to plot and rise 
in insurrection, except when they happen to feel that the men in power 
will not scruple to shoot them down if they attempt anything against the 
law ; and as to this point, men of the stamp of M. Léon Gambetta 
have a very sagacious instinct, which tends to the preservation of their 
own lives, and of another thing much more important—the public 
peace. Here we have at once a state of things which is happily at 
present altogether unknown in England. To our mind, it is a lament- 
able calamity to the Christian world that so it should be in France. 
In this country we might have our Legitimists, our Constitutional 
Monarchists, and perhaps, under some conceivable circumstances, our 
Imperialists, but if the country had lately suffered a calamity like that 
which fell on France in the German War, we think that there would be 
an overpowering sense of the duty of being Englishmen before everything 
else, which would put the energies of the best men of all parties at the 
service of the commonwealth, whatever the form of the Government 
might be. If it is not so in France, if the Legitimists think it better to 
work for the restoration of the Monarchy and the Imperialists for that 
of the Empire, than to attempt to render the Republic a reality, and do 
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their best under it, we must be careful before . condemn them as 
traitors to their country. The Republic to them is the triumph of a 
faction, which has surprised France in her hour of weakness, and 
which now wishes, against the provisions of the Constitution itself, to 
perpetuate its own ascendancy. ‘The Constitution expressly provides 
for its own revision in a few years, and it is just as unconstitutional 
to make this impossible as it is to raise barricades in the streets of 
Paris. Again, we in England are so little divided as to first principles 
in politics, that it is very easy for us to sink all our party differences in 
our common loyalty to the country. But the divisions in France are 
radical and irreconcileable. Government by an aristocracy, the best 
men of the country, under the form either of monarchy or of a republic 
indifferently, might be possible here, it is not possible there. The 
Republic in France means revolution, persecution of religion, spoliation 
of property, and, in the end, military despotism and universal war to 
make the despotism acceptable. It means all these things on account 
of the character and avowed aims of the Republicans themselves. We 
cannot wonder if men who have had so much experience of Republics 
as the French, should not sit down in comfort under the third of the 
race of which they have so much reason to be afraid. There is no 
pretence for saying that the anti-Republicans in France have gone a 
single step beyond the strict bounds of legality, in their opposition to 
the form of government with which for the time they have been obliged 
to content themselves. Some English writers speak of the French 
Republic as if it had all the claims to allegiance and loving devotion 
which the English Constitution so justly asserts in regard to ourselves. 
One would think that these men believed in Divine right, and thought 
that it was against the law of God to speak a word or harbour a 
thought against the sacred Republic. They have applauded men like 
Garibaldi and Cavour, and have shown their sympathy with insurrection 
and treason in almost every country in Europe. But when French 
Monarchists are supposed to be working in a perfectly legal manner 
to the change of the form of government in their own country, the 
virtuous indignation of the English Press knows no bounds. 

We must pass over in a very few words the other objections which 
we have noticed above. We have said before now that all Governments 
in France are accustomed to control the elections to an extent 
unknown among ourselves, and that no one ever exercised more un- 
scrupulously the power of the Government in such matters as the 
removal and appointment of prefects and other officials than the 
immaculate Gambetta. It may be considered as a matter of absolute 
certainty, that if he had been in the place of Mr. Fourtou during the 
last few months in France, he would have gone far beyond the last- 
named gentleman in his pressure upon the elections. And, with regard 
to the parliamentary inquiry which has been ordered by the Chamber 
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of Deputies, and against which the Senate implicitly protested in its late 
vote, we must remember that nowhere in any Republic of two Chambers 
has the Lower Chamber anything like the predominance which is 
possessed by our own House of Commons, nor would our House 
of Commons think of doing what, as we understand it, has been 
done by the Chamber of Deputies. In the first place, no committee 
of the House of Commons in a similar case would ever have been 
named from the majority exclusively. If such a thing had been done 
in England, the whole country would have cried out. In the second 
place, the investigations of a committee of the House of Commons 
would never have extended to the sending commissions into every 
department, to pick up accusations against the Government wherever 
they could be forthcoming, with the preliminary announcement that if 
officials did not attend to give evidence it would be considered that 
they had nothing to say against any charges which might be brought 
against them before men who are known to be their political enemies. 
The truth is that the inquiry which has been ordered by the Chamber 
of Deputies will probable enough came to nothing before the deter- 
mined attitude of the majority in the Senate. If the Chamber of 
Deputies attempts to go beyond its powers, and to usurp supremacy 
which the Constitution does not give it, the Senate will concur with the 
Marshal in sending it back to its electors. This is a simple constitu- 
tional right, though the exercise of it has been spoken of in the Chamber 
of Deputies as if it were unconstitutional. But what the Chamber has 
ordered, if it means anything, amounts to an impeachment of the Minis- 
ters. It belongs to the Senate, and not to the Chamber of Deputies, 
to be the judge in such cases, but the Chamber is attempting to over- 
ride this provision of the Constitution. 

This is enough to show, at the very least, that there are many 
circumstances in the present French crisis which Englishmen are quite 
likely enough to misunderstand, even without extraneous assistance in 
the formation of an erroneous judgment. But the case is made much 
worse, when it is added that the ordinary channels through which all 
our information concerning foreign affairs reaches us are channels of a 
very suspicious character indeed. It is sometimes necessary to point 
out that Englishmen seldom show to so great a disadvantage as in their 
dealings with foreigners. It is quite certain, in the same way, that 
Englishmen are at once the most self-sufficient and the worst informed 
of critics upon the politics of the Continent. No nation in the world 
makes so much of a point of hearing of all that is going on everywhere, 
and yet no nation is so tolerant of absurd ignorance and malicious 
perversion of truth in those on whose evidence they rely. 

If the Zimes were for a single week in a year to make itself so 
ridiculous in the eyes of persons well informed on commercial or 
financial subjects, as it does all the year round in the eyes of persons 
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acquainted with Roman and Catholic affairs by the letters and articles 
which it prints on these last-named subjects, it would soon sink almost 
to the level of the Zglishman in public estimation. And yet it is 
to be feared that the ignorant conceit which is displayed in these 
articles assists rather than injures the journal in which they appear, 
and that if the Zimes’ correspondents were well-informed men, judicious 
sifters of information, and scrupulously careful as to truth, they would 
be thought to discharge the functions of their office in a worse manner 
than at present. The Zimes knows what English people like to read, 
and it supplies them accordingly with the article which suits them. 
The same must be said, in great measure, of the penny papers, though 
there are here and there to be found in their columns the contributions 
of men of sense, knowledge, and honesty. But even in these papers 
the cloven foot is too conspicuous: more than one of them are the 
property of enemies alike of Christianity and civilization, and hardly 
any is free from occasional outbursts of the most savage anti-Catholic 
fanaticism. 

It is an infinite pity, both for themselves and for the country as 
a whole, that Englishmen tolerate the garbage that is plentifully supplied 
to them in the foreign correspondence of the daily papers. The party 
divisions among us have, of course, a certain amount of reality, but 
there is no considerable party at all amongst us which is prevented 
by its principles from being thoroughly loyal to the country as it is. 
Such divisions as we have do not make patriotic cooperation difficult. 
Our Liberals are more Conservative than any foreign Liberals, and our 
Conservatives are more Liberal than any foreign Conservatives. Few 
among us could have any real sympathy with men like M. Gambetta 
if we knew the truth. The sympathies of the nation ought, in truth, 
to be with the Conservatives everywhere, but it is far more true to say 
that they are with the Liberals everywhere. This is the cause, as we 
have hinted, why foreigners distrust and suspect us at the same time 
that they laugh at our ignorance. The great remedy for the evil would, 
of course, be the substitution of unbiassed and honest correspondence 
on foreign subjects for the mass of garbled information which at present 
reaches us. 

Catholic readers of the French papers will have seen a remarkable 
letter, lately addressed by an English nobleman to the Editor of the 
Union, a monarchical paper in France, which we may fairly transcribe 
as an illustration of what has just been said. We take it from the 
Univers of November 16. 

Sir,—I have lately read with interest, in many Parisian journals, indig- 
nant protestations against the indescribable attitude which has been for 
some time taken up by the 7Z#mes in regard to the French Government, 
and I now ask you the permission, not to answer these protestations, but 


to add some few words to them. : 
lt seems to me that this attitude of the 7imes is calculated to cause, 
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not only general indignation, in which I share, but also a certain amount 
of astonishment in those who only see the surface of things. 

In fact, people ask for the reason of this persistent and passionate inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of France on the part of a foreign journal. 
They ask what interest it can have in devoting to this subject many columns 
of correspondence every day, as well as a leading article in which that corre- 
spondence is discussed. 

I think that I can furnish the explanation of this singular phenomenon, 
and it is for this reason that I take the liberty of addressing these lines to 
you. 
The Zimes, though published in English and printed in London, is not 
at the present moment an English journal any longer, any more than the 
Independance Belge is truly a Belgian journal. Like the last-named paper, 
the Zimes has become one of the organs of the cosmopolite revolution, and 
particularly of that form of the revolution of which the head-quarters are at 
Berlin, and Prince Bismarck the chief representative. The relations between 
the Zimes and the Prussian Chancellor are matters of public notoriety ; its 
connections with the revolutionary sect in general are not so well known, but 
they are not less easy to substantiate. 

It will be remembered that during the prosperous days of the Commune 
of Paris, the 7zmes constituted itself the defender, and in some respects the 
official journal, of the insurgents, and that, if latterly the massacres of the 
hostages and the burning of national monuments drew from it by force some 
words rather of affectionate remonstrance than of indignant reprobation, still 
this faint homage to the conscience of human nature was soon drowned in 
the torrents of insults and calumnies which were afterwards poured out in 
the same place on the valiant army which had just restored to France what 
remained of her capital. 

Since that time, whenever a convict who has escaped from Noumea, or 
elsewhere, has desired to relate the sorrows of his prison, or to relate the 
romance of his escape, he has always found a cordial and sympathizing 
hospitality for his effusions in the columns of the Zzmes. . 

If it is admitted as an ascertained fact that the 7zmes 1s at this moment 
one of the principal organs of the revolution, it is easy to understand that, in 
order worthily to fulfil this lofty mission, it has been necessarily driven to 
get itself represented wherever the revolution has interests at stake, by corre- 
spondents who are devoted to the cause, and capable of employing in its 
service all those weapons which the tradition of centuries has so specially 
consecrated to the use of its partisans. 

What these weapons are is well known, and I do not insist on this point. 
Only, in my capacity of Englishman, I am proud to affirm that no English- 
man has been found to do this business. At least, 1 am glad to believe that 
this has been the reason why the 7zmes is at the present moment represented 
in the capitals of Europe by foreigners ; at Paris by M. Oppert, of Blewitz, 
a Bohemian, saturalized in France; at Berlin by M. Abel, a Prussian, and 
a disciple of the Kulturkampf ; at Vienna by the soz disant General Eber, a 
Hungarian ; and at Constantinople, since the beginning of the Eastern War, 
and before that at Rome, by M. Gallenga, an Italian conspirator, who, among 
other exploits of his, has related to the world, some years ago, the circum- 
stances independent of his own will which hindered him from accomplishing 
his design of assassinating by the dagger, Charles Albert, King of Sardinia. 

Such are the men who have received from the 7zmes the commission to 
enlighten public opinion in England on European politics. I do not discuss 
the personal merits of these gentlemen. I confine myself to stating, with a 
certain interior satisfaction, that not one of them is an Englishman. 

I ought, however, to add that there is one exception to the rule, and that 
the inoffensive communications which are addressed to the Zzmes from 
St. Petersburgh are the work of a true and genuine Englishman. There is 
nothing to surprise us in this exception made in favour of Russia, when we 
remember that Siberia is still a part of that Empire, and how little the 
Russian Government has ever shown itself disposed to tolerate at its own 
capital the presence of foreign agitators. 
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We omit for want of space the rest of Lord St. Asaph’s interesting 
letter. If any one wants a confirmation of the truth of his statements, 
we would ask him to compare, for instance, the account telegraphed to 
the Zimes of the late debate in the Chamber of Deputies, in which the 
Duc de Broglie and M. Gambetta took the principal parts, with the 
account of the same debate given in the Paris correspondence of the 
Guardian of the 21st of November. The Guardian correspondent is 
an English gentleman, though his sympathies are rather on the side of 
the Opposition than of the Government. But, being an English 
gentleman, he does not scruple to stigmatize the coarseness, the 
brutality, the abusiveness of language—in short, the thorough black- 
guardism, of M. Gambetta in a speech which, we will venture to say, 
would have been considered as absolutely intolerable in our House of 
Commons in the worst days of the hottest political strife. Catholics 
can do but little to remedy the evil to which Englishmen in general 
are exposed by the system which Lord St. Asaph has denounced. But 
they can at least be on their guard against it, and take whatever 
opportunities may fall in their way of pointing it out to others." 


1 We may as well give the account to which we refer, from the Guardian of 
Nov. 21.—‘‘The speeches which have commanded most attention are undoubtedly 
those of M. de Broglie and M. Gambetta on Thursday, when the discussion reached 
its climax and terminated. It would be scarcely possible for two men or two speakers 
to stand in greater contrast than the two above named, Each appear to have been 
very effective in their own way. I speak in the present instance by proxy, because I 
ceded my ticket to an English member of Parliament of long standing and experience, 
who had never heard either, and whose opinions and first impressions I was not sorry 
to have. All agree that the address delivered to the Chamber by the Duc de Broglie 
was a chef d’ euvre of style and composition, and displayed also a rare ability in making 
the best of what was undeniably a false position. It had evidently been most carefully 
prepared, and even the Dédats can find nothing more to say against it on that head, 
than that ‘not a comma was out of place.’ The Cabinet had remained in office, he 
said, only to reply to the attacks made against it. When that duty was accomplished, 
le Maréchal savisera. It would be seen whether it were possible for M. Louis Blanc and 
M. Léon Renault to agree upon a common programme. He was ready to meet both 
the accusation and the discussion, with proper guarantees for justice. But he would 
not accept an inquiry which was only an indictment without judicial forms; from 
which the Senate was excluded, as it would also be excluded from the judgment to be 
pronounced; of which the character was clearly indicated beforehand by the 
considérans attached to the motion for it ; and of which the effect would be to trans- 
form every commune of France into informers on the one side, and accused parties on 
the other. As long as this Ministry was in power it would give no effect to such an 
inquiry. There were other questions at stake, he said, in France, besides those of 
parties and political forms. The question at issue was whether France was to be 
handed over to Revolutionary and Radical influence, which was not less dangerous to- 
day than formerly, because it now sought to achieve its predominance by the result of 
votes obtained by calumny and misrepresentation rather than by its usual means of 
violence. The opinion of M. Louis Renault, he intimated, had been very different as 
Prefect of Police from what it appeared to be now when he found himself under the 
same flag with M. de Marcere and M. Louis Blanc, soon to be joined with M. Bonnet- 
Duverdier himself. History would say which of two alliances was the most scandalous. 
While defending the course pursued by the Marshal, he declared that the Ministry 
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III.—PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


THE correspondents having been banished from the front of the 
war, reliable news comes in slowly. Except that the year is drawing to 
its shortened days and mud-impeded ways, the position of the Turks in 
east and west is one of ever greater peril. General Todleben draws his 
meshes round Plevna. The investment is completed though it is on a 
lengthened line, not strong at every point. 

General Gourko crossed the Vid at Chirakova at 6 am. on the 


accepted the full responsibility of all subsequent acts, even, he said, the ‘penal 
responsibility.’ Nothing illegal had been done ; nothing equivalent to that refusal of 
the budget nor other revolutionary proceedings with which they were threatened : 
alluding to passages in M. Jules Ferry’s speech containing appeals to the army and a 
project for the majority meeting elsewhere separately in case of a second dissolution. 
He insisted that no functionaries had been dismissed except those who had declared 
themselves openly hostile to the Government. He utterly repudiated the idea that 
there was any ‘‘ Clerical party” in the Government which projected war with a view 
to the re-establishment of the temporal power; yet that was a calumny which had 
been everywhere spread amongst the population to secure their votes, and in aid of 
which even the foreign press had been enlisted. 

‘*The reply of M. Gambetta, which closed the debate, was characterized by 
his usual vigour, with a full amount of his usual coarseness. His language seems 
to have appeared peculiarly striking in the latter respect when compared so closely 
with the finished diction of M. de Broglie. He seems, indeed, himself to have had a 
provoking consciousness of the superior distinction of his opponent ; for he began by 
speaking of the ¢rds habile, but trds perjide speech they had just heard, and of the 
‘haughty form’ in which resistance had been expressed to the ‘will of the nation,’ 
which had declared its determination to rid itself once for all of the ‘intrigues and 
foul coalitions which had for seven years stood in the way of the Government it had 
chosen.’ The words mensonge, fraude, and vol occurred so continually in 
M. Gambetta’s mouth that at last a Deputy on the Right suggested to him that he 
‘must think himself at the Café Procope.’ To which interruption, the speaker being, 
I presume, a sportsman, M. Gambetta replied by saying, ‘Suppose, Monsieur, you 
went and looked after your dog kennel.’ The gist of his speech was, of course, his 
usual argument, Le suffrage universe! est le mattre. When that had once been con- 
sulted, there was nothing left but to bow to it. He even quoted Bossuet in defence of 
his conclusion. According to the forte parole of Bossuet, he said, there was no ‘ right 
against right,’ and they, the Ministers, were nothing more than servants in insurrection 
against right! The Duc de Broglie had come there ‘with his airs of grand seigneur’ 
(which seem especially to provoke M. Gambetta), ‘bringing with him his long-prepared. 
epigrammes.’ In spite of the ‘ever rising tide of democracy,’ ‘you,’ he said, ‘have 
remained an enemy of democracy ; you are an aristocrat. I am a man of my times, 
you are no longer a man of yours.” It was time to be done with such a Ministry and 
with such a policy, which clung to power, ‘not from ambition but from gluttony.’ 
I am far from saying that the above specimen formed the body of M. Gambetta’s 
pudding, but they certaiuly constituted its plums. In one instance of fact which he 
brought forward, he laid himself clearly open to a charge of exaggeration. He read a 
‘document addressed to the gendarmerie,’ and proceeded to charge the Government 
with mixing up the army with the elections. Whereupon General Berthaut, the 
Minister of War, declaring that ‘ no such official document existed,’ M. Gambetta was 
obliged to own that it had no higher origin than ‘a chef d’escadron called Granjacquet !” 
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24th of October with twenty-four battalions of infantry, and one regiment 
of cavalry, and sixty-four guns, the reinforcements as they came up 
from the Danube having been sent round to strengthen and extend 
the left of the Russian army under Skobeleff. He at once advanced 
from the south against the village of Gorny Dubnik, the chief position 
on the Sophia road, strongly intrenched and held by twelve battalions 
of Turks under Chefket Pasha, who was present at the beginning of the 
day, but handed over his command to Achmet Fevzi Pasha and 
disappeared rather mysteriously, so that it was even rumoured some 
days afterwards that he had been caught and hanged for his misdeeds. 
The fate would have been well deserved, but the infliction of it would 
have been not the less a novel incident in modern military movements. 
The village of Gorny Dubnik lies in a hollow behind the redoubts. 
There were only four guns, but the Turks had the dreadful rifles in 
their hands and earthworks in front of them, and they made 
good their defence from 10 a.m. till 5 p.m., and then only yielded to 
what may be called a chance of war. A heavy bombardment and a 
Roumanian demonstration kept Osman Pasha occupied nearer home. 
The attack of Gorny Dubnik had been ordered for one o’clock, but the 
undisciplined eagerness of the young troops precipitated the encounter : 
and the redoubt on the right was taken by a tremendous rush of a 
regiment of young Grenadiers two hours before the appointed time, the 
artillery not having had fair play to weaken the defences. The captured 
redoubt was exposed to a terrible rifle fire from the central redoubt, 
and the Russian artillery on the left of the line was forced to remain 
idle, for the enemy could only be reached -through intervening friends. 
An attempt was made by the Moscow Regiment to carry the central 
redoubt by a direct attack, but they suffered terribly and failed. Two 
more regiments crept round by the ravines and reached the glacis 
unhurt, but only to be mowed down there by “hundreds of men and 
scores of officers.” At 5 p.m. Gourko in despair gave the order to 
retreat under cover of the darkness, but the men would not be so 
withdrawn. Four battalions of Tirailleurs made their way round the 
redoubt and the Finland regiment found a weak point in the intrench- 
ments. Achmet Fevzi Pasha surrendered at 6 p.m. He did not know 
how nearly the Russians had lost heart. The day’s fighting had cost 
General Gourko more than 3,000 men and 154 officers. A recon- 
naissance was meantime being made in the direction of Telis, another 
intrenched village on the Sophia road south-west from Gorny Dubnik, 
and the impetuosity of the raw recruits once more made danger. An 
attack which had not been ordered was rashly made and cost 400 
men. Horrible torturing of the wounded on this occasion by Turkish 
soldiers is reported on the testimony of Drs. Douglas and Vachell, but 
it is well to suspend all judgment till we have their own words 
uncooked by Russian transmitters, with unlimited discretion to correct 
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and improve. If the account should turn out to be even partially 
true, no punishment is adequate. Telis was taken on the 2gth of 
October with hard fighting, and Dolny Dubnik at about the same distance 
from Gorny Dubnik to the north-east was occupied without the loss of 
a man on the 1st of November, the investment being thus completed. 
General Gourko has since been active in the Sophia-Plevna road 
capturing several less important villages in the neighbourhood of 
Orkanieh. Mehemet Ali is reported at Sophia with a large but 
heterogeneous force scraped together with considerable industry. 

General Skobeleff is a man who makes work while other leaders are 
waiting to see what will happen. On the gth of October he planned 
an attack on what will henceforth be known as the Green Hill, a thinly 
wooded eminence near the Loftcha road, held as an outpost of Plevna 
by seven thousand Turks. The day was densely foggy and the attack 
was fixed for 5 p.m. The entrenchments were to be carried by a 
sudden rush, and the enemy having once been driven out with the 
bayonet were to be kept out with the spade. It was a happy thought. 
Both parts of the plan were successfully accomplished. The Turks 
were quite taken by surprise, and a quarter of an hour terminated 
their brave but unavailing resistance. Osman Pasha has made eight 
several attempts to recover the Green Hill, but Skobeleff will not 
let go the prize, and, though he has at last been wounded more or 
less severely, he is still able to continue his command, and no one 
man in the Russian army could be as ill spared as this young enter- 
prizing general. 

On the outskirts of the Quadrilateral various little encounters are 
spoken of, but neither the Czarewitch nor Suleiman Pasha seems much 
inclined to make any violent move. The former is waiting to lend a 
hand at Plevna, and the latter may be anxious about Silistria and 
General Zimmerman. On the 19th it is said that the Russian outposts 
at Pirgos were attacked by sixteen battalions from Rustchuk. The 
account from St. Petersburg says that the Turks were driven back in 
disorder, but the village was burned in the conflict, and the Turkish 
version of the affair has not yet been received. A field railway from 
Sistova to Tirnova has been begun. ‘The truth, when all has been 
said, is that very little is known about movements and less about 
intentions. The Shipka Pass is still held by the Russians and watched 
by the Turks. The Orkanieh Pass may be the scene of the next fighting 
when Plevna falls. 

The event of the month is the fall of Kars. It is scarcely imaginable 
that this renowned and redoubtable fortress was captured with outworks 
and citadel in twelve hours. The assault began a little after eight 
o’clock in the evening of Saturday, the 17th of November, and by eight 
o’clock on the Sunday morning the town was in Melikoff’s hands. The 
attack was well planned. General Lazareff was posted near the Alex- 
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andropol road on the east confronting the Hafiz Pasha fort. Count 
Grabbe in the centre was ordered to assault the Khanli fort, and 
General Komaroff was to help on the left, Melikoff superintending the 
entire movement. Count Grabbe, who died in the arms of victory, 
did his allotted work admirably. The attack was well supported on 
both flanks. Of course the secret of the rapid success lay within and 
not without the town. The last Turkish telegram from Kars had 
spoken of the deep discouragement of the garrison. ‘Three hundred 
guns and ten thousand prisoners are said to have fallen to the Russians ; 
but.of higher value than all mere material results is the instantaneous 
conversion of a great danger into a source of strength. Kars, instead 
of threatening the line of communications, becomes at once a base of 
operations, and Erzeroum can scarcely be defended by Mukhtar Pasha 
unless the snow which is said to have stopped the march of the right 
wing round by Olti falls thick and fast in the Araxes valley. 

After the disaster of the Aladja Dagh, Ahmed Mukhtar fell back 
along the Erzeroum road to the Deve Boyun defile, where he was 
vigorously attacked on the 4th by Generals Heymann and Tergukasoff, 
and after an obstinate struggle with many vicissitudes he was forced 
back to Erzeroum. He was allowed several days for recovering his 
spirits and settling down to the defence, so that when the Russians, 
in the very early morning of the gth, presented themselves before 
Erzeroum, they were successfully repelled and even pursued to the 
old position of the Deve Boyun. Ahmed Mukhtar’s renewed hopes 
must, however, by this time have succumbed to the crushing intelli- 
gence from Kars. The fall of Kars was known to the Emperor at 
Plevna on the 19th, and was celebrated with first a religious ceremony 
and then a merry bombardment of the Mussulman. The entertainment 
closed with fireworks. It was a strange medley of missiles, but perhaps 
the fireworks were designed to show the poor besieged, whose ammu- 
nition as well as provisions must be running low, that in the Russian 
quarters powder is plentiful. The population of sixty thousand which 
Erzeroum is said to possess will increase the difficulties of Mukhtar 
Pasha, and Osman’s anxiety to have his wounded men removed from 
Plevna, even if they died upon the way, was not without excuse accord- 
ing to the stern code of war, even if death were not to be esteemed 
the best reward for a Mahometan fighting the battles of the Prophet, 
and a more desirable termination of his sufferings than lingering torture 
in hospital and a crippled remnant of life. 

Erzeroum and Plevna are given up by the physicians and only a 
miracle can save either the one or the other from impending fate. Any 
hour may bring the news of their death, already wonderfully long deferred. 
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